LACELESS means BETTER PERFORMANCE 


HERE'S just one way to estimate the real value 
7. a basket ball or volley ball. That's by 
performance. 

Judge a laceless ball by performance—by the 
number of extra scoring chances it turns into 
scores—and you'll say it’s the best buy you ever 
made. 

You see, eliminating the lace and opening has 
removed the frequent cause of off-balance with 
its resultant inaccuracies. It has resulted in a ball 
that is a perfect sphere without blemish—a ball 
that will turn in a star performance every time 
you put it into play. 

‘Try the laceless ball and you'll quickly realize 


that it’s one of the modern marvels of sport—a 
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marvel made possible by two things...the per- 
fecting of an efficient, modern valve...and the 
great advancement in bladder construction, an 
advancement that makes the bladder almost as 
durable as the casing itself. 


Two laceless aces 
Discover the merits of the laceless feature in the 
Reach Official Laceless AAL Basket Ball...and 
in the Reach Official Laceless OVL Volley Ball... 
both licensed under Patent 1551099. 

Let your Reach dealer familiarize you with the 
never-failing reliability of these two great lace- 
less balls... let experience acquaint you with their 
perfect performance. Both are official in every 
respect. 
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SOME TIPS ON THE BACK HANDSPRING 
BY COACH McCULLOCH 
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EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR 
ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS PHYSICAL FITNESS e e@ e 


ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


DECEMBER, 1936 


Gymnastic coaches know that balance on the tumbling 
mat calls for balance in the training diet. Here’s one 


you may not know: 


One food Shredded Wheat supplies Nature's own 


balance of food values. 


Why? Because Shredded Wheat is 100°, whole wheat. 
And whole wheat combines the essential food elements 
in a balanced formula that’s a “natural” for building 
bones and muscles—whetting physical trim to a keen 
edge. 

Give your boys the benefit of this all round breakfast 
champ. It's got everything. Speed (of assimilation). 
Vitality. Endurance. And flavor that’s been a popu- 


larity winner for over forty years. 
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REDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you'd like extra copies free for gym and_ assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
Educational Dept.. 449 West I4th Street, New York City. 
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*% FOR FLEET FEET 


A narrow opening off tackle . . . the secondary 
shifted out of position by a reverse run—it's an open 
field to the goal line! For a runner with fleet feet 
Were they sluggish feet there would be no open 
field: the safety man is there to be eluded, the 
secondary is swinging into position again, and cut- 
ting back down the field, feet are pounding and 
hands are reaching from behind. 


Kangaroo leather, tough as rhino yet soft as fine 
kid and featherlight, was made for feet that need 
wings! Yet at the same time, the toughness of 
Kangaroo leather spells Safety —for it’s 17% stronger, 
weight for weight, than any other leather. 


Give your varsities the power and speed that shoes 
of Kangaroo help develop. Your jayvees and the 
freshman teams deserve their strength and safets. 
too. But remember: genuine Kangaroo alone ha» 
Kangaroo’s qualities. “*Kangaroo horse”, “kangaroo 
sides” or “kangaroo calf’ are not Kangaroo. 


KANGAROO 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 
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Slipping is Dangerous 


Nature provides the nimble Chamois with a special hoof to 
prevent slipping. The Midland Chemical Laboratories manu- 
\ facture a special finish for Gymnasium floors which prevents 


slipping, thus insuring faster, safer, Basketball. 


Midland's special finish will not rubber-burn, is hard, tough 
and resilient. Gymloh resists, alcohol, alkali, heat, stains, dilute 


acids and boiling water. 
We Manufacture a Complete Line of Floor Finishes and Waxes, Cleansers, Insecticides, Disinfectants, Liquid and Jelly Soaps. 


Write us today for information. 


MIDLAND | 


| | cuen LABORATORIES INC. 4 : 
Pc: DUBUQUE IOWA. 2% 
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A Government Subsidy for Football! 
Do Not Be Alarmed: It Is Mexico 


University of Detroit quarter- 
back, who was up our way last 
month with his Mexico City Polytech- 
nic High School football team, said 
that his team defeated the University 
of Mexico varsity a few days before 
embarking on the trip to the United 
States. “This is not so surprising as 
it sounds,”” he said, ‘because the Uni- 
versity team played without the serv- 
ices of the upperclassmen—the sen- 
iors.. They refused to take time out 
from their studies.” 
At this, Coach Martin could have 
knocked us over with his sombrero. 
These fellows are lacking in the 
proper North American attitude. 


I seems that the Mexican football 
players are amiss in other ways, 
and very unlike their more civilized 
northern neighbors. When they ar- 
rived in New York it was not Grant's 
Tomb, nor the Statue of Liberty, nor 
the Aquarium that they wanted to 
rush out to see. Their main concern 
was to inspect factories, dairies, elec 
trical plants, and—most important, it 
appeared—New York's system of san- 
itation. They were properly im- 
pressed, but seemed to find it difficult 
to understand why New York empties 
its sewage into the waters in which 
millions of people bathe every sum- 
mer. 

“This certainly is not an old Span- 
ish custom,” Fullback Jesus Carlos 
Uruchurto said. 


T HE Mexico City Polytechnic High 
School team is no shrinking violet 
in any sense of the term. They play 
razzle-dazzle football, wear razzle- 
dazzle uniforms and sport a 76-piece 
band, or, rather, orchestra. At any 
rate, the musicians won't play stand- 
ing up. That great American spec- 
tacle featuring the marching band be- 
tween halves is a little out of their 
line. Bull fiddles and xylophones are 
nothing to be carrying around with 
you when you are trying to spell out 
the letters M P H S. 

The Mexican government was re- 


(tare Robert P. Martin, former 
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sponsible for the team’s and orches- 
tra's pilgrimage to the United States, 
a sum of $45,000 having been allotted 
for the six weeks tour. The govern 
ment’s idea in sending the team here 
was to break down some of the feeling 
of ill will held by many U. S. Ameri 
cans who have come to look upon Mex 
ico as a place gone to the devil in 
socialist sin. The Mexican govern- 
ment probably figured that the sight 
of a nattily attired football team would 
convince even the most far-gone Maine 
or Vermont Republican that Mexico 
was not such a bad place after all 


Punch drunk 


As though we already do not have 
enough “bowls” of football to whet 
our appetite over the Christmas holi- 
seriously doubting whether it can re- 
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Scholastic Couch Wishes Jou 
A Warm, Prosperous and Cheerful Christmas 


The picture shows two of the “neediest cases” Pop Warner and his atde-de 
camp. ¥red Swan dotug Spartan penance smack on the 50-yard line 
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dav. who should come along now 
the Cuban government arranging 
New Years Day game between Av 
burn and Villanova. You need not bx 
reminded that these are not Cuban 


stitutions, but only two of our own ut 
and doing native teams traditiona 
rivals so cager to play each othe 
that they are willing to help settle the 
Cuban national debt It occurs te 
us we sit here sipping our igtitl 
chocolate milk shak« that the mane 
PUNCH BOWL GAME for tl 
event is well pl iced 
Ho, hum 

WOLLEGE football today is perhay 


further from its amateur base tha 


it has ever been There are educator 
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trace its steps back toward amateur 
ism. and it will be intere sting to see 
what the National Collegiate A.A 
will do about the matter at its annual! 
meeting in New York this month. The 
N.C.ALA policy has always been t 
let each conference handle the problem 
as it sees fit. At the recent conventior 


of Midwestern colleges ind univers 


ties at Lawrence, Kansas, only tw 
schools arleton und st iat 
could say that they did not subsidize 
athletes 


Qur guess is that nothing will be 
done to disturb the present golden egy 
laying, but that there will be a great 
deal of talk about a ‘return to educa 
tional principles 
number of colle ges like Carleton and 
St. Olaf will continue to play amateur 
football 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


We give him a rumble...for training! 


an other things that George Keogan does 


very well is train his boys! He knows how 


to keep them in the pink of physical condition. 


lo Mr. Keogan, as tO many other coaches, 
proper training includes a lot of things. Plenty 
of sound sleep...fresh air and sunshine...regular 


exercise...and careful control of diet. 


Phere are many “do’s” and “don'ts” concern- 
ing diet. But high up on his list of “don'ts,” Mr. 
Keogan places “don’t drink coffee!” 


He gives his reasons 
“Caffein-containing beverages,” says Mr. Keo- 


gan, “are not conducive to good nerve-tone. 


FREE! BASKETBALL BOOKLET! 
We have just issued a new basketball booklet, “Attack 
in Basketball,” written by Lon Jourdet, basketball 
coach at University of Pennsylvania. This handy sports 
manual is an authoritative discussion of the passing at- 
tack. It is illustrated with diagrams showing basic offen- 
sive plays, and will prove of unusual interest to the boys 
of your squads. We shall be glad to send you—FREE—as 
many copies as you need for your players. Also, as many 
trial packages of Postum as you need for your team and 
candidates. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Postum contains no caffein, and cannot upset 
the nervous system. It deserves a place in every 


athlete’s diet.” 


George Keogan ts right...and any coach can 
quickly prove it for himself. You'll find Postum a 
real he-man’s drink that all boys love...a drink 
you can safely recommend to your squad. 
Postum’s cheering warmth and full, rich, satis- 
fying flavor will help them keep away from for- 
bidden drinks. Postum contains no caffein—no 
stimulant of any kind. It is simply whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. 


Postum is a product of General Foods. 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich $.c.—12-36 
Please send me sample tins of Post im. Also 
copies ot “Attack in Basketball.” 


a 


Cy Stat 


Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario 
(This offer expires July 31, 1937.) 
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60 BASKETBALL SCOUTING POINTS 


—s 
. 


By Nat Holman 
Basketball Coach, College of the City of New York 


; While scouting in football has always been considered by a coach as a necessity for a 
winning game, basketball scouting has received comparatively little attention. Many 
coaches when confronted with a difficult spot on the schedule merely polish up on offense 
and send their teams out to play, trusting that the opponents will find just as much trouble 
breaking up their attacks as their own teams will find in the opponents’. 

Both Bernie Bierman, who presented his 60 points in scouting a football opponent in 
the November Scholastic Coach, and Holman are seemingly reluctant to go above 60 —or below. 


What type of offense do they use? Fast break— 
slow type—set screen plays—or pivot? 

Do they dribble much? 

Are their passes the long type or short? 

Do players take passes standing still or do they 
work into the ball? 

Are they good ball handlers? 

Do they do much screening or do they play the 
open game? 

Is a stationary pivot man used directly under- 
neath the basket? 

Is the double pivot used? 


Do they shoot and follow in hard, or simply 
drop back after a shot? 


. How do they play on foul shots? Is the ball 


usually tapped to some one player? 
Do they spread and open up on offense in the 
scoring zone, or do they crowd? 


. What are the physical aspects of the court? 


a. High or low ceiling? 
b. Fast or slow floor? 


c. Poor or good illumination? 
d. Size of oor? 


. How is their reserve material? 
. Who are their scorers? 
. Are they the long-distance shooters or fast 


cutters on the lay-up? 


. Are they deceptive in moving about without 


the ball? 


. What type of plays do they use under their 


basket? 


. What is their method of bringing the ball up 


the field? 


. Are their players tall and rangy? 
. What plays do they use at the tip-off? 


What is your estimate of player giving the 
signals at the tip-off? 

Does he have any particular characteristics in 
flashing signals? 

Do players pivot and pass to oncoming team- 
mates? 


. Do they run in straight lines or rig-129, so that 


opponents are thrown off balance 


. What type of defense do they use? 

. ls a combination man to man and zone used? 
. Are double back-taps used at the tip-off? 

. Do they “switch” well in emergencies? 

. Are there any ‘‘ball hawks’’ on the squad? 


. In close play do they slide well defensively, or 


are they easily trapped? 
ow strong is their competitive spirit? 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


How do they “set-up” on held balls? 

ls it a five-man team or are one or two players 
doing all the scoring? 

Do they rush the offense or remain back? 
What type of plays do they use in bringing the 
ball in from out-of-bounds on the side of the 
court? 

Do they like to get ‘‘set’’ on their shots? 

Are they smart, or just the ‘‘muscle’’ type that 
try to wear you down? 

Were they ever behind in score—if so, how did 
they handle themselves? 

Are there any particular players weak on the 
defense? 

Do they employ a ‘“‘sleeper'’ who does not 
return on the defense? 

How well do they recover the ball off the back- 
board? 

After time out, do they usually set up a series 
of plays? 

Are they aggressive? 


. Do they show maturity and steadiness? 
. Are they consistently good at foul shots? 


Are they careless with a 10-point lead? 


. Do they take any one-hand shots? 
. Are there any left-handed shooters on the 


squad? 


. What are some of the tactics used by their big 


men underneath the basket offensively? 


. Are players alert in “feeding” team-mates who 


get out in the clear? 


. Are they smart, or just mechanical? 
. Do they use a stationary or floating zone? 


2 back and 3 out; or 3 back, 2 out; or 2-1 - 2. 


. Do they use a stationary guard who stays back 


defensively at all times? 


. If player X is dangerous, what side of the floor 


does he usually shoot from? 


. If they are out-jumped at center, do they ‘'set- 


up” in any particular fashion to break up the 
tap? 


. Does their offense revolve around any one 


player? 


. What is the general condition of the team? Do 


they tire easily? 


. Do they guard you close? 
. Are quick retreating breaks used when ball is 


intercepted? 


. How do you compare their strength offensively 


and defensively with our team? 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


LIFE-SAVING—A FISH-EYE VIEW 


Safety in the water through the development of 
swimming skill is theme of Life Saving Service 


By CARROLL L. BRYANT 
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NY water activity either on or be 
A ow the surface of the water is 
difficult to follow. The trend in swim 
ming today is towards a clearer and 
more detailed understanding of what 
i swimmer actually does when moving 
in the water Several swimming 
coaches have gone beneath the surface 
of the water, either in caissons or in 
diving helmets, to watch their swim 
mers in action It nay come as a sur 
prise to many members of the coaching 
profession to learn that the Life Sav 
ing Service of the Red Cross has been 
quietly at work for more than three 

ears on a sub-surface study of swim 
ming and life saving technique. The 
major interest of the Life Saving Ser 
vice is primarily in water safety and 
the organization is keenly aware that 
safety in the water is in a large meas 
ure dependent upon the development of 
swimming skill. For this reason the 
Life Saving Service has chosen to 
make a close study of swimming 
strokes as well as of life saving skills. 

Utilizing Silver Springs, Florida, a 
stream in which the water is of re 
markable clarity and transparency, as 
its laboratory, a small unit of national 
staff operatives has from time to time 
studied swimming and life saving ac 
tion Llowever, observation was not 
considered to be sufficient, as mere 
viewing of water activities is unrelia 
ble and easily forgotten. A perman 
ent record had to be made and 


™, 
The Surface Approach 


One upthrust wrist is seized by the rescuer 

who turns the victim about and puts him un- 

der control preparatory to carrying him to 
shore. 


Photographs copyright American Red Cross 


Front Strangle Hold 


This picture shows the hands of the rescuer in a position ready to apply leverage in order to 
strip the hold, turn the victim and put him in a position to carry. 


photography was found to be the most 
reliable medium. 


Aquatic techniques filmed 


Several hundred action photographs 
and several thousand feet of motion 
picture film have already been made. 
Slow motion analyses of swimming and 
life-saving action have been recorded 
in order to study movements and 
strokes. All of this material has been 
turned over to the national office in 
Washington where it has been sub 


jected to careful scrutiny. The mo 


tion picture film has been assembled 
many times only to be broken down 
and reassembled for further study 
The “stills” which were taken hav 
been classified and catalogued for fur 
ther reference and use. The first 
photographic work was frankly exper 
imental. Light conditions, exposure. 
angles and camera speeds had to be 
studied with care and what would and 
what would not register on the film 


had to be discovered. Despite numer 
(Concluded on page 32) 


The Back Strangle Hold Release 
(Sequence No. 1) 


In the first picture of the set the rescuer has secured the victim's lower arm preparatory 

to applying leverage. In the second picture leverage has been applied and the hold 

is loosened. In the third illustration the rescuer has slid out to a position behind the 
victim and with a hammerlock and chin hold has put him under control. 


Pick Up From the Bottom 
(Single Picture No. 2) 


The girl (rescuer) after locating the victim on the bottom dove from the surface to 
reach the victim, seized his chin and shoved off from the bottom. 


The Release for Two Persons Locked 
(Sequence No. 3) 


The first picture of the third set shows a situation which often occurs when a poor swim- 
mer goes to the rescue of a drowning person. The poor swimmer is unable to extricate 
himself from the victim's tight clutch and, as a result, becomes a victim also. The first 
picture shows the second rescuer in a position to apply leverage with the foot and the 
second photo shows the two locked figures and the rescuer after the leverage has been 
applied. The poor swimmer is freed and the original victim brought to the surface. 


film 
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INDIVIDUAL DEFENSIVE PLAY 


Emphasis on offense is usually at expense 
of the defense. A plea for better balance 


By WILLIAM R. WOOD 


rmay be true that the best defense 
| is a strong offense, but a good 
basketball team should be strong both 
on defense and offense High seoring 
offenses have a habit of folding up in 
certain key games over a stretch of a 
enson and if such teams haven't a 
yood defense to fall back upon on 
these oceasions, they are sure to head 
inte trouble 

Many teams sp nd over nine tv per 
cent of their practice time on offensive 
work, defense merely being incidental 
When one considers that two teams of 
equal caliber have possession of the 
ball about an equal number of times 
during a game, the decided emphasis 
upon offense seems unfounded \ 
team with a strong, alert defense will 
yain possession of the ball more often 
in a game and give its offense more 


opportunitie s to sc ore 


Defensive cues 


\ defensive player must be located 
it all times between his opponent and 
the basket in such a position that 
he can see both the man and the ball. 
In this way he can keep his man 
ul irded, ivoid be Ing blocked out in a 
screen play and be in a position to 
intercept a pass. If it becomes impos 
sible to watch the ball and the op 
ponent at the same time, the guard 
should forget about the ball and con 
centrate upon the man until the guard 
is once more in a position to watch the 
ball without losing sight of the man 
being guarded. 

In the man-to-man defense the eyes 
should never be taken off the man bé 
ing guarded. If the guard should turn 
his head to follow the flight of the ball, 
an offensive player can cut sharply for 
the basket down the guard's blind side. 


Correct defensive stance 


I The feet should be spread, the knees 
bent and the body held in a crouched posi 
tion 

2 Ihe arms should always be extended 
in order to annoy the passer or shooter and 
to obstruct the opponent's view. The con 
stant waving of extended arms by the de 
fense creates a mental hazard which makes 
it difficult for the offense to pass through 
or shoot over accurately. One arm should 
he extended to the side to which the man 
with the ball can make a direct break to 
the basket and the other should be used 
for “flagging” the shooter. The extended 
arm to the side forces the offensive player 
to swing out further to the side on a break 


ind is in a perfect position to break up a 
dribble 

4. The body must be kept perfectly 
balanced and under control: the defensive 
player should never commit himself in any 
movement 

4. Never rush an opponent who has or 
has not the ball unless you have driven 
him into a corner under your own basket 
or unless he has just finished a dribble 
ind you have a chance to get a held ball 
before he can pass. Watch out if the held 
ball attempt is a failure; an opponent can 
make a quick reverse for the basket, leay 
ing the guard sadly out of position 

5. Never leave your feet to stop a shot 
unless you are trying to block a lay-in shot 
directly under the basket. 
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Five Defensive Positions 


The above diagram shows the five most 
common defensive situations a player will find 
himself in during the course of a game. The 
defensive positions are shown by an X, and 
the numbers refer to the following comment 
on each position: 

1. Here the offensive player is at a con- 
siderable distance from the basket, but not 
so far away that he is harmless. In fact, he is 
in a most advantageous position, and it will 
hoove the defensive player to watch him 
carefully, not play him too close, and keep 
slightly to his inside so that the offensive 
player will tend to make his cut toward the 
nearer sideline. 

2. In this case the defensive player is in 
such a position that a direct cut for the bas- 
ket is impossible and either of the roundabout 
routes easily guarded. 

3. When the offensive man takes the ball 
out-of-bounds along the side the correct po- 
sition for the defensive player is as illustrated. 
The offensive man cannot make a direct break 
for the goal. He can only move across court 
and in that case you are in a good position 
to cover him. One must be very careful 
here to avoid a block play. 

4. The position of the defensive man in this 
out-of-bounds play along the endline assures 
him that his opponent's return to the play 
can be only in one direction, away from the 
goal. 

5. This is another illustration of how to 
keep the offensive player boxed out of the 
play. He cannot break directly for the coal. 
He must circle eround in front or he must 
go deeper into the corner where he is of 
little scoring value to his team, 
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Defense after shot e 


1. After an opponent has taken a shot 
each defensive player should keep his own 
man out of the lane leading directly to 
wards the basket. This is done by turning 
squarely and running in front of the offen- 
sive man, taking care to keep the body 
between that of the offensive man and the 
basket. If he wants to go in for a follow- 
up shot, this forces him to run around you 
to the outside. 


2. Don't turn your head to watch the 
flight of a long shot; watch your oppo- 
nent’s feet for a moment until you can find 
out what he is planning to do. 


3. In keeping your opponent out after 
a shot be sure to avoid making any contact, 
especially hipping. 


Rebound play 


1. After a shot has been taken by an 
opponent don’t let anyone get in between 
you ard the basket. While waiting for the 
rebound keep crouched and braced so that 
an opponent can’t knock you off balance 


. The instant you see the direction the ball 


is taking on the rebound jump forward 
just as high as you can and clutch the 
ball tightly in both hands. Never bat the 
ball towards the defensive basket. 


2. As soon as you have landed with the 
ball in your possession and you have a 
chance to straighten up, look down court 
immediately for a possible long pass to any 
teammate who may be open for a pass 
under your basket. Otherwise get the ball 
away from the dangerous area under the 
basket. This may be done by dribbling to 
the corner or passing to a free teammate 
on the side. 


3. The ability to take the ball off the 
backboard consistently will keep the op- 
ponent’s score low as the players will be 
unable to make any follow-up shots and 
your team will have possession of the ball 
most of the game. Taking the ball off the 
backboard is one of the most important 
phases of defensive basketball. 


Guarding man without ball 


1. Keep between your man and the 
basket and in such a position that you can 
see both the man and the ball. 


2. If your opponent gets ahead of you 
on a long break for the basket turn your 
back to the ball and take the shortest pos 
sible path to your basket, waving your 
hands over your head as you go. Passes 
that otherwise might have been taken bi 
opponents for easy lay-in shots may strike 
vou on the back of your hands or arms 


3. Play five or six feet away from your 
man. Your position depends upon the type 
of man you are playing against. If he has 
a good long shot, it is best to give him 
less room and crowd him a bit. If he is 
faster and more clever on his feet than you 
are, play farther away from him and more 
to the inside; preventing the shortest route 
to the basket. Always be constantly on 
the alert to avoid a possible block play. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Change of Direction 


come to @ momentary stop while in 
stride. Put the weight on the for- 


S ward foot and pivot on the same foot 


mmediately, turning the body at a 
right angle to the direction it was 
moving. This throws the next forward 


BD step of the rear foot at a right angle 


to the former path. The foot opposite 
to the direction you wish to turn will 
be the forward foot upon which you 
pivot. Used to get position on a guard 
for a quick cut under the basket or by 
ar expert player while dribbling. 


The Front Turn 


Come to a jump stop. On a turn to the 
right shift your weight to the right foot, 
crop the right shoulder slightly and 
swing the left leg in front of the pivot 
‘oot in @ wide arc until a full half turn 
as been made. Then plant the left 
‘oot parallel to the pivot foot. Best 
use is by a dribbler under the basket or 
near the sidelines to keep ball away 
‘rom @ tenacious guard. 
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The Jump Stop 
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Reverse 
and Break for Basket 
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From the States 


Je 4 ‘ a orrespor aence 

state hig r coaches associations 

and state higt ho athiet associations 
All oa atior sre invited to participate 


Montana 


No tie games 


nue elimination of tie games in cer- 
T tain district eliminations, in all inter- 
district championship games and in all 
state championship games, has been ac- 
complished by the Montana High School 
Assn. through a procedure adapted from 
the one in use by the California Interschol- 
astic Federation. The Montana method 


follows: 


1. INTERMISSION: 


In case the fourth quarter of a game 
ends with the score tied, there shall be a 
five minute rest period. During this time 
the coach of each team may confer with 
his men but the players may not go farther 
from the playing field than the bench where 
coach and substitutes sit during play. 
Before the playoff begins, the referee shall 
call the players, other officials, and coaches 
together on the field and shall carefully 
warn them that penalties will be enforced 
just as during the game and that these 
penalties may decide the contest in favor 
of the team which obeys the rules,  Offi- 
cials must realize that great excitement 
prevails during a playoff, should try to 
steady players and spectators, and should 
be careful to observe all details of a pen- 
alty decision so they may explain it 
clearly. 


2. SUBSTITUTION: 


Any player who was eligible to start the 
first quarter may be used in the playoff 
except that a man who has been disquali- 
fied by the officials for violation of the 
rules shall not be permitted to return to 
the game. A man removed from the play- 
off may not thereafter return to play 


8 STARTING THE PLAYOFF: 


The ball shall be put in play at the cen 
ter of the field. The captains shall toss 
for the right to the last play. The team 
losing the toss (Team A for handy refer 
ence) shall have the ball for the first play: 
The team winning the toss (Team B for 
handy reference) thus takes the defensive. 
When the ball is declared dead Team B 
assumes the offensive and Team A_ the 
defensive. The next play Team A attacks 
and ‘Team B defends. The teams alter 
nate thus until each has had the number 
of plays possible under Rule 4. 


t NUMBER OF PLAYS: 


Previous to the start of the game, the 
coaches may agree upon the number of 
plays to be used in the playoff, this num 
ber to be not less than five nor more than 
ten for each team, and shall notify the 
referee. In case of disagreement, the 
coach of the visiting team shall have his 
choice of any number of plays between 
five and ten. If the referee is not so 
notified before the game begins, if the 
need for a playoff shall arise, and if the 
coaches disagree as to the number of plays, 
then only five plays shall be given to each 
team. 


5. WHAT CONSTITUTES A PLAY: 


\ play shall consist of what is usually 
termed a down. The team on offense may 
elect to try a run, a forward pass, a place- 
kick or a drop-kick but may not make 
any punting deve. If a place-kick or a 
drop-kick is successful, it scores: if it goes 
wide of the goal there shall be no run back 
by the team on defense. If a touchdown 
is scored, the regular try for point follow- 
ing touchdown shall be permitted. Each 
team will have the ball for from five to 
ten offensive plays as may be agreed be- 
fore the game, and each team will be on 
the defensive from five to ten times. 


6. WHERE THE BALI GOES INTO 
PLAY: 


Following an offensive play, the bail 
goes at once to the team which did not 
have the ball. The spot at which the ball 
goes over is determined under these condi 
tions: 

(a) After a run or a successful for 
ward pass: At the spot where the ball is 
downed. 

(b) After an unsuccessful forward 
pass: At the spot where the ball was put 
in play. 

(c) After an unsuccessful place-kick or 
drop-kick from the field: From the spot 
where the ball was put in play, if the kick 
was made outside of the 20 yard line, 
on the 20 yard line if the kick was made 
inside the 20 yard line. 

(d) After an intercepted forward pass: 
At either the spot where the ball is de- 
clared dead or where it was put in play, as 
the intercepting side may elect. 

(e) After a fumble: The offensive team 
may recover the ball, in which case it goes 
over at the spot where the ball is declared 
dead. The defensive team may recover 
the ball before it hits the ground and run 
with it, in which case the ball goes to this 
team at the spot where it is declared dead. 
If the defensive team recovers a fumble 
which hits the ground, the ball may be put 
in play either at the spot of recovery or 
at the spot of the previous down, as this 
team may elect. 

(f) After a touchdown and try for 
point, or after a goal from the field: 
The ball goes, at the center of the field, 
to the team that started the previous play 
on the defensive. 

(zg) After a safety: The ball is taken 
out to the 30 yard line and given to the 
team which was on the defensive at the 
start of the play during which the safety 
was scored, 


7. ENFORCEMENT OF PENALTIES: 


Penalties are enforced during the play- 
off the same as in the regular game, ex- 
cept that when the penalty is the loss of 
the ball or of a down, the offending team 
shall lose that play, the other team get- 
ting two plays in succession. A_ penalty 
for offside, for instance, would be inflicted 
and the offensive team would have an 
unpenalized play before the ball would go 
over to its opponents for the next offen- 
sive. The offended side shall have any 
option in regard to penalities that is pro- 
vided by the rules. 


8. TIME OUT: 


During the playoff, a team may have 
time out twice without penalty. There- 
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after, if time is taken out for an injured 
player and substitution is made for him 
at the end of a minute, there shall be n» 
penalty. If he returns to the game the 
penalty shall be two yards. The penalty 
for time out for any other purpose after 
the first two, except as stated above, shal! 
be five yards. 


9. SCORING: 


If a team scores during a playoff, th: 
points so made become a part of that 
team’s total and decide the contest if the, 
are sufficient. In case points are scored 
by neither team or if the playoff ends in a 
tie as to points, the team which has 
worked the ball into their opponent's ter- 
ritory beyond the center of the field whea 
the playoff is concluded shall be declared 
the winner of the game and shall be 
awarded 2 points to add to its total score. 
If the ball should be dead at the center 
field after the required number of plays, 
each team shall have an additional piay 
(or plays) until one team has the advan 
tage and thus wins. However, in the rec- 
ords of the game, it shall be listed a tic 
decided by the Montana playoff. 

Water T. Scort 
Montana School of Mir 


Missouri 


Recognition attempt fails 


HE efforts of the Missouri coaches 

to amend the constitution of the High 
School Athletic Assn. to include one mem- 
ber from the Coaches’ Assn. on the board 
of control of the Athletic Assn. met with 
defeat at a stormy meeting during the 
Kansas City teachers convention. 

The defeat can probably be traced to the 
by-law proposed by Secretary Burris of 
the Athletic Assn. and passed by a large 
majority giving the coaches membership 
on the advisory council of the Athletic 
Assn. This move succeeded in circumvent- 
ing the proposed amendment. The Coaches’ 
Assn. will attempt to gain recognition 
again next year. 

Two amendments were carried during 
this convention. One amendment separated 
Kansas City from the Warrensburg district 
and gave both Kansas City and Warrens- 
burg representation and the other changed 
the method of voting. All member schools 
of the Association will vote by mail in the 
future instead of at the annual meeting. 

Proposals to increase the membership 
fees in the Athletic Assn. and to lower the 
age limit and the eight semester rule were 
all defeated. 

The Missouri Coaches’ Assn. will hold 
its annual meeting in Columbia. Officers 
will be elected, a coach to sit in with the 
advisory council of the board of control 
of the M.S.H.S.A.A. will be chosen and a 


1937 program for the association will be 


planned. Each member of the Association 
will be sent a notice of the time and place 
of the meeting. 


Basketball clinic 


The Missouri High School Coaches’ Assn 
and M. U. will hold their third annual 
basketball clinic on Saturday, Dec. 12, in 
the field house at Columbia. 

The program this year was prepared by 
a committee appointed by President Reaves 
Peters and consisting of C. E. Potter of St 
James, Bob White of Lebanon, John Mc- 
Cartney of Liberal, Bill Lyons of Mar 
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shall, Coach Cohlmeyer of East High, Kan 
sas City and Ralph Husted of Bolivar 
fhe clinic will open at 10 a.m. The morn 
ng session will be in charge of George 
Edwards of the University. 

After lunch the assembled coaches will 
hear two outstanding high school coaches 
and two of the best college mentors of the 
state. “Fat” Lewis of Fruitland will talk 
on the delayed offensive, P. B. “Pop” 
Springer of St. Joe Benton will talk on 
defense and Andy McDonald of Springfield 
S. T. C. will present fundamentals. 


Suggest eligibility change 


The St. Louis County Coaches’ Assn. has 
passed a recommendation to change the 
eligibility rules for state high school 
athletes. The proposed plan would make 
ithletes eligible only until 19 years of age, 
but it would not restrict their eligibility 
to eight semesters. It would allow a 
player who has started a sport and reached 
the age of 19 during that sport's season, 
to finish out the season. 

The present rule states that players may 
not compete after their cighth semester 
in school, and may not engage in competi 
tion after they are 20 years old. 

The elimination of the javelin throw was 
another proposal that was passed at the 
meeting, the coaches being unanimous in 
recommending its elimination. The reason 
for the second recommendation was the 
fact that two students have been struck 
by javelins in the last three years. One of 
them was hit last year during the county 
track and field meet. 

These recommendations have been sent to 
Carl Burris, secretary of the Athletic Assn. 
who presented them to the state meeting 


Southcentral news 


The Rolla district held their organiza 
tion meeting during the district teachers 
meeting in October at the School of Mines 
n Rolla. About 30 coaches representing 
high schools in southcentral Missouri were 
present at the meeting. H. B. Estes of 
Rolla was elected president; Fred Moseley 
of Salem, vice president and Leslie Cahill 
of St. James, secretary-treasurer. 

In the meeting following the election, 
the district referees group, through their 
spokesman Junior Brown of M. S. M., 
asked for and received an increase in the 
fees for officiating. 

C. E. Porrer, 
St. James, Mo. 


Texas 


Tie game solutions 


HE various district committees have 
arrived at a solution in the handling 
of tie games, the nemesis always present 
n deciding district championships. This 
measure has been necessitated by the late- 
ness of the season and the length of time 
needed to decide the state championship 
ifter the winners of the 16 Class A dis- 
tricts have been determined. In order to 
speed up the playoff the Interscholastic 
League passed a regulation calling for all 
district titles to be decided in some fashion 
vy the Saturday after Thanksgiving. 
Tie games will be settled in the various 
listricts in the following manner: districts 
', 11, 15, and 16 by 20-yard line penetra- 


4 Football Song for Off Days 


HE trouble with the ordinary football song is that it only looks 
the bright side of things, and is, therefore, peculiarly inappropriat: 
when your team happens to be taking a terrific lacing. Nothing can be 


> 


more incongruous than to hear a downcast chee ring section shout We 


fight with all our might for one more goal.’ when their team hasn't bees 
able to push the ball bevond its own twenty-vard line all afternoos 
W hat every colle ue needs is a more restrained pliilos plical kind of 


song, for use on bad days. So here 


it is Now ill together 


Oh, 4 hoop if up for dear old Backwash! 


U'nle Sa ce lose , our feam 


can neverta 


Last week we took a trimmin’ from Nevada S 


for Women, 


But we've never lost to Harvard or to Vals 
Rah. rah, rah! 


So fight, fight, fight to keep the score down 


{nd give the poor old team another cheer 


Though the enemy eleven has us OS to 


We will beat them all 


lo smithereens nest year 


Breckety her, co-er, CO-ea 


So u hoop it up for dear old Backwash, 
Ind ive the Black and Blue a three fimes three 


It's no wonder that you beat us, when our star has 


mastoiditis 


Ind the quarterba« k has water on the knee. 


Boom, boom, hoom! 


We scorn to overe mphasize 


Our men don't get the 


It's because you play so dirty that you've rolled 


score to 30, 


our foothall 


wages you can pay 


But we'd rather lose than min that hind ofuway 


Touc hdown ! 


* We dont play them. 


Reprinted by special permission from The 
Curtis Publishing Company 


tions, first downs and yardage; districts 
2, 6, ®& 10, 12, and 13 by the half won, 
half lost system; districts 4, 5, 7, 9, and 14 
are still unheard from; and no rule ha 
yet been made in district 3 

By “20-yard line penetrations, first 
downs and yardage,” is meant that if the 
final score is tied, the team that penetrated 
the opponents’ 20-yard line most often is 
declared the winner. If 20-yard line pene 
trations are also tied, the team that made 
the greater number of first downs is de 
clared the winner If that were also tied 
the team that made the greater amount 
of yardage from the line of scrimmage is 
the winner 

The author is not fully aware of what 
interpretation is put on the “half won, half 
lost” system It is fairly obvious that if 
the two leading district teams tied, the dis 
trict title is in a confused state District 
12 has adopted the half won, half lost 
system, but tie games are settled in that 
part of the state in this manner: the tie 
games are counted as half won and half 
lost in the percentage column during the 
course of the season, but if there is a per 
centage tie for the title at the end of the 
season the statistics revert back to that tie 
game. The “20-yard penetration, first 
downs and yardage” rule is applied and 


Norman IR. Jaffray 


Saturday Evening Post, copyright, 1935, by The 


the winning tear is elected on tt ‘ 
Such a procedure alrmost climinate the 


possibility for a playoff game at the end 
of the season 

The championship is pra tically concedes 
by most observers to the Amarillo Sand 
stormers, winners in 1945 It appears that 
Blair Cherry, Amarillo coach, has come 
hack stronger than ever Who the sout! 
ern challenger will be is still doubtful, but 
the Port Arthur team looks best Hills 
boro and Kerrville have the strongest 
teams in the historv of the respective 
schools, but play each other in bi-district 
competition (if they both come throug! 
and it looks as though they will Bot} 
are weak in reserve strength and Port 
Arthur has some good subs on the bench, 
«» it looks like Port Arthur and Amarill 
in the finals 


Committee appointed 


J. Blair Cherry, Amarillo, president 
the T.H.S.F.C.A., has appointed the fol 
lowing on a committee “to further the ir 
terests of the Coaches’ Association in your 
respective community :” J.O. Brothers, Sul 
phur Springs; Wade W. Thompson, Wood 
row Wilson (Dallas); R. M. Needham, 


(/ ontinued on pade 18) 
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% and 4 should be tall men and 


ABOVE: SHIFTING ZONE D’ PENSE 
the best rebound 
recoverer. 1 and 2 should be fast,tireless and clev- 


er. Much of the value of the zone defense rests in the court or passing up ahead to the front men if 
the ability of the team to break fast from defense possible, 5's first duty is recovering rebounds, If 
to offense, catching the opponents flat-footed, Pass- % or 4 recover the rebound before 5 can reach the 
ere and shooters should always be rushed, 1 and 2 basket, 5 can start his break with 1 and 2, 


break fast down their lanes after the ball is recov- 
ered on rebounds or through interception. 3 and 4 bee 
come the back men om offense, working the ball down 


: i ! Vr FOUL LINE PLAY 
5 and 5 should be your talle- 
est men. 1 should be a good dee 


fensive player. 2 can drop back 
or drive in to help out 3 and 5, 


Suggestions for 


Zone Defense 
Foul Line Play 
Screen Attack 


By Arthur Lustig 
Weequahic H. S., Newark, N. J. 


act month’ se of Sche 


4 


ABOVE: DEFENSIVE FOUL LINE PLAY 
3 and 5 should be your talle- 
est men, 4 should be a good of= 
fensive player. 2 covers shoot- 
er. 1 moves to corner for tap. 


t 7 
4 | 


A, -” x’ 
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c 
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ABOVE 1 passes to 5. 5 passes 
to 4 and breaks for basket, X5 
being screened by 1.4 can give 
5 a return pass or pass to 2, 
X2 being screened by 3, Fither 
\4 or X3 can prevent the play 
by switching to 5 or 2. 


ABOVE 1 passes to 5. 3 breaks 
for basket but reverses dir- 
ection and moves up close to 
the freethrow lane to take a 
pass from 5, 2 screens out 4, 
3 can pass to 4 or §, X5 bei: 
screened out of play by 3. 


ABOVE 2 has ball, 5S starts 
out on a direct break for the 
basket but reverses and takes 
a pass from 2, 53 screens XZ. 
2 runs X2 into 3, changes dir- 
ection and breaks for basket 
to receive return pass from 5, 
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Olympic saga 


THE STORY OF THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES, 776 B.C.-19386 A.D. By John 
Kieran. Pp. 319, illustrated— photographs 
ind drawings. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co, 83.50. 


R. KIERAN confines his story to the 
\ track and field events, mentioning 
the other sports only when they have some 
wearing on the historical development of 
the Games as a whole. Here is a well- 
naced, accurate record of the Games up to 
now by a veteran sports writer and New 
York Times columnist who possesses the 
perspective which lifts his writing out of 
the “gee whiz” category in which 98 per- 
ent of. sports writing belongs, into the 
realm where humor and satire operate to 
the refinement of the incident and leave 
mething to the imagination of the reader. 
The story of the Games before the World 
W ar makes much more thrilling reading than 
from 1920 on. This latter period, in which 
the Games really attained the international 
renown their founder had hoped for, savors 
if that dullness which frequently attends 
success. Still, the XI Olympiad just con 
cluded had its moments, and Mr. Kieran 
does not neglect them, though he is under 
suspicion for pulling his punches in his all 
too brief comment on the unbecoming 
leadership of Avery Brundage over the 
American team. 

Even the ancient Olympics had _ their 
candal. During the 98th Olympiad, one 
Eupolus of Thessaly was convicted of brib 
ng three opponents to let him beat them 
it boxing. 

\fter the Roman conquest, the ancient 
Games began their decline, taking on more 
of the carnival atmosphere and reaching 
the depth of degradation under Nero who 
exploited them in a manner which all too 
painfully suggests the uses to which Hitler 
ind his Nazis put the 1936 Games. 

The modern revival of the Games in 
Athens in 1896 found the United States 
represented by an athletic club—the Bos- 
ton A.A. with eight athletes including two 
revolver shooters; and several added and 
unaffiliated starters. In telling the story 
of the marathon victory by the native Vasi- 
lakos, Mr. Kieran is at his dramatic best, 
writing “a story that rivals the best tales 
of Hans Christian Anderson.” 

Mr. Kieran’s fine hand of humor is seen 
to excellent advantage in the chapter on 
the Paris Games in 1900, when “the com- 
petitors from the United States had no 
idea that they were competing in Olympic 
Games until they received their medals 
when the competition had finished.” This 
seems incredible, but it is evidently true 

The American team at Paris consisted 
of athletes sent by their respective col- 
leges: Yale, Princeton, Penn, Syracuse, 
Georgetown, Michigan and Chicago. The 
Games, as has been indicated, were a side- 
show to the main Exposition—a side-show 
which nobody attended. On some days 
there were more athletes on the field than 
spectators in the stands. Arrangements 
were poor, and there was not even a cinder 
track for the races, which were run over 


the turf of the Racing Club of France 

There was a great to-do on the part of 
the American officials when they learned 
that the Games were to begin on a Sunday 
Let Kieran tell it: 


Those in charge of our college groups 
raised strenuous objections to desecrat 
ing the Sabbath in anv such fashion 


They threatened to keep their athletes 


out of the meet unless such an ungodly 
program was modified Mhis astounded 


the French officials, for Sunday in Con 
tinental I urope is regarded as a most 
appropriate day for sports and ‘diver 


tissements’ in general The Frene! 
shrugged their shoulder it the queer 
puritanical tourists from bevond the At 


lantic and explained that if Sunday was 
sacred to them, the | 
suggested by the Americans as an al 
ternative was a sacred dav to the 
French, being July 14, the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastile 


The college ‘. which ! a ised ~~) " 


rrecedir y Saturday. 


portant a part in getting together the 190 
team, practically boycotted the 1904 Game 
which were held in St. Louis, again iu 
connection with an Exposition—the St 
Louis World's Fai: The mistake of 1900 
was repeated The Games were again a 
side-show 

The “purest” and most sportsmanlike 
ind best managed Games of the modern 
period were those at Stockholm in 1912 
and at Los Angeles twenty years later. 
Phe man who is perhaps the world’s great 
est athlete had his big moment at Stock 
holn—Jim Thorpe, the 100 percent Ameri 
can who was later to he tripped of h 
medals by the A.A.U. because he had at 
some earlier date plaved semi-pro baseball 
It is hard to believe that Avery Brundage 
did not have a hand in this, but his coun 
terparts lived then as thev probably w 
forever be with us 


Jack Luprret 


Hughes and Williams Revised 


ATHLETICS IN EDUCATION By 
Jesse F. Williame and Wi lam L Hu thes 
Pp. 472. 91 illustrations Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Co. $3.50 


ILLIAMS AND HUGHES, the 

Columbia collaborators, are out with 
an up-to-the minute revision of their not 
able work, Athletice in Education, first 
published in 1930. This revised edi 
tion has been completely reset and is richer 
by two chapters—Program of Games and 
Sports, and Athletic Rules and Regula 
tions—and questions for discussion which 
have been added to each chapter The 
other chapter headings are: The Heritage 
of Athletics, Problems in Athletics in Ed 
ucation, The Place of Physical Education 
in Education, the Aim of Physical Educa 
tion, Objectives in Athletics, The Staff, 
Organization of Athletics, Athletic Fi 
nances, Purchase and Care of Equipment, 
Management of Athletics, Athletic Facili- 
ties (Construction and Maintenance), 
Awards and Point Systems, Health Super- 
vision of Athletics, Current Controversies 
in Athletics. As is apparent, the curricu- 
lum team has covered the field from awards 
to proselyting, presenting the point of view 


New Books on the Sportshelf 


if those who ee n ithiet thve ha 
maiden of education rather th f the 
«al chamber of mmerce 


Ye Relaxed Archer 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY 


Ry Natalie Reichart and Gilman K eases 
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Tar “Text for Students and Teacher 


in Fundamentals of Target Archers 
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(,reat cause 


PLAYGROUNDS, THEIN ADMINIS 
TRATION AND OPERATION. Edited 
ly (Cleorde Dp Riutler for the Vationa 


Recreation Association Pp. We Ve 
dort / S Barnes 4 C'o be] 

WN the figtit igainst ivenile deling en 
| disease ind accident " pecia nve 
yator ind sociologists turn to the pla 
yround us one of the pri i] Measure 
of prevention In this struggle the N 


tional Recreation Association has rendered 
ncalculable service, and the evidence of it 
xtensive work is to he seen wherever the 
mark of modern social thought has touched 
yur cities and communities 

This solid volume is the Associatior 
latest literary contribution to the pl 
yround cause. The playground administra 
tor and worker and the student of recrea- 
tional matters will welcome this volume 
for its full and practical statement of the 
methods and problems of the playground of 
today 

The work is arranged in five parts: (1) 
The Playground Plant, (2) Leadership, 
(3) Activities and Programs, (4) Admin 
istrative Problems, (5) Problems of 


Operation. 
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DO AND DON'T IN BASKETBALL 


BY W. B. OWEN 


W. B. Owen, whose article Straight-Away 
Basketball appeared in the January, 1935, issue 
f Scholastic Coach, gives a number of sug 
yestions to coaches who are mixing the ingre 
jients for a basketball team. Mix a bunch of 
players, a pack of plays, several quarts of 
defensive and offensive tactics, a carload of 
drills, and you may or may not have a basket 
ball team. Mr. Owen's suggestions for players 
may be that priceless ingredient that will jell 

mixture a smooth-working team. 
General 


i. Take your basketball seriously, 
remembering, however, that it is after 
all a form of enjoyment. 

2. Get in the best physical condi- 
tion possible and strive to stay that 
Ww “ay ° 

%. Be courteous to officials, oppon 
ents, and teammates. 

+. Work 8 minutes every quarter. 

5. Remember, your loafing one sec- 
ond may mean a field goal by the op- 
position and possibly the loss of a 
game. 

6. Keep cool in spite of tough going. 

7. Be present and on time for every 
practice. 

8. Keep equipment clean and in 
good repair. 

9. Take proper care of injuries and 
physical disorders. 

10. Listen attentively to the advice 
of your coach and captain. 

11. Get the plays and formations 
well in mind before going on the floor. 
12. Keep your mind on the game. 

13. ‘Take defeats hard but good-na- 
turedly. 

14. Go into every game expecting to 
win. 


Offensive Suggestions 
Passing 

1. Keep the head up, eyes straight 
ahead. 

2. Glance out of the corner of your 
eye for teammates to the right or left 
of you. 

8. Deliver the ball chest high unless 
the position of the defense makes this 
impossible. 

+. Drive the ball on a line. 

5. Avoid extra motion when deliver- 
ing the ball. 

6. Gauge the speed of the pass with 
that of the receiver. 

7. Drive the bali in front of the re- 
ceiver. 

8. Pass to the side of the receiver 
away from his guard. 

9. Avoid unnecessary motions be- 
fore and when delivering the ball. 
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A catechism for players which will lead 
them down the straight path to perfection 


10. Avoid excessive spin on the ball. 

11. Make the passes snappy and de- 
ceptive. 

12. Pass “just before’ the defen- 
sive player reaches you. 
Receiving 

1. Cup the hands slightly, fingers 
extended and spread apart. 

2. Keep eyes on the ball until it is 
caught. 

3. Let the hands and arms give with 
the ball. 

+. Clamp the ball firmly. 

5. Stay on the floor unless the pass 
is high. 

6. Meet the ball whenever possible. 

7. Move the ball rapidly out of 
reach of the defensive man. 

8. Select a receiver for your pass. 

9. Shift into a passing position if 
necessary. 

10. Protect the ball by pulling it 
close to the body unless an immediate 
pass is to be tried. 


Dribbling 


1. Tap the ball with the fingers 
only. 

2. Bat the ball at a sharp angle 
away from you. 

3. Keep the ball as low as possible. 

+. Drive hard if heading for an 
opening or the basket. 

5. Allow the last bounce to come 
higher if you are attempting a shot. 

6. Keep the ball opposite the de- 
fensive man. 

7. Practice dribbling with either 
hand, shifting the ball from one to 
the other and from one side of the 
body to the other. 

8. Be able to change pace without 
losing balance or control of the ball. 

9. Cut the ball sharply to the side 
when rushed by an opponent. 

10. Keep your head up better to 
pick the path of your dribble. 

11. Keep a weather eye open for 
teammates in the clear. 

12. Remember that a pass is faster 
than the dribble. Cut the ball to a 
teammate when he is open and down 
the floor. 


Eluding defensive man 


1. Break quickly for an open space. 

2. Change direction abruptly. 

3. Plant both feet squarely on the 
floor when stopping. 

4. Draw your man out of position 
so that a teammate may break into the 
exposed area. 


5. Cross in front of an opponent 
whenever possible, thus blocking for 
a teammate. 

6. Scissor by your own players cut- 
ting out the guards. 

7. Avoid running in slow circles. 

8. Pivot toward the sidelines when- 
ever possible. 

9. Cover as much territory as pos- 
sible when pivoting or turning from 
an opponent. 

10. Line up in different positions 
on the floor. 

11. Save your best tricks for scor- 
ing thrusts. 


Shooting 


1. Use a definite shot every time. 

2. Convince yourself that your 
chance of hitting is better than even. 

3. Take plenty of time when not 
rushed by the opposition. 

t. Get in balance before trying « 
shot. 

5. Bank shots inside the foul line. 

6. Avoid high arches on close side 
shots. 

7. Get close up for pivot shots. 

8. Clasp the ball firmly; never al- 
low it to touch the palms of the hand. 

9. Release the ball simultaneously 
with both hands. 

10. Toss freethrows underhand. 

11. On under the basket shots: 

a. Jump high off the left foot if 
right-handed, off the right foot 
if left-handed. 

b. Carry the ball high, releasing 
it at the highest point. 

c. Play the board easy. 

d. Avoid excessive “english” on 
the ball. 

e. Drive in hard for every shot. 

f. Toss at a spot on the board or 
directly at the hoop. 

g. “Dunk” them in if you are tall 
enough. 

12. Follow every shot. 

13. Remember, a good passer should 
be a good shot since the pass is mere 
ly a definite type of pass. 


Defensive Suggestions 


1. Keep between your man and thie 
basket. (This can be modified to keep 
between your man and the ball when 
it can be done in a fashion consistent 
with safety.) 

2. Watch the ball and opponent. 

3. Spread the feet and extend the 
arms across the floor unless your op- 
ponent has the ball, then keep one 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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e e but also for these 
THREE GOOD REASONS 


Recently we asked this question of 
3750 coaches, “What improvements 
did you notice after refinishing your 
gym floor with Seal-O-San?” 

Unanimously came the answers. 
“Our floor is now 100% non-slippery ; 
therefore skids and falls no longer 
hamper the squad . . . Sure-footing 
adds speed and zip to our plays.’ 

But note this. More than 73% of 
the coaches recognized in Seal-O-San 
a more beautiful finish, and 92% 
welcomed Seal-O-San economies. 

The simplicity in applying Seal- 
Q-San was stressed by many coaches. 
“We eliminated high-priced painters 
this year. Our boys mopped Seal- 
O-San on without trouble.” 

Equally appreciated were the sav- 
ings in floor maintenance. ““The 
floor is always clean—never requires 
scrubbing. With Seal-O-San on our 
floor, we saved $457.” 

The Christmas holidays offer an 
opportune time to apply a beauti- 
ful, economical, non-slippery Seal- 
Q-San finish on your gymnasium 
floor. Write today for full details. 


FOR ECONOMICAL APPLICATION 


AND A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE 


EASILY KEPT CLEAN 
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RIGHT—Breek from corner, reverse and 
shot: Offensive player (in white jersey) 
breaks straight across the basket from the 
corner, stops suddenly and changes his 
direction. The pass should make him 
stretch, reducing the chance of intercep- 
tion and giving the player a lead to the 
basket. Close-playing guards can be shak- 
en off with a well-timed burst of speed, a 
sudden stop and a@ pass thrown ahead. 
The play is difficult to stop when a fast, 
shifty player on offense operates from the 


corner 


BELOW—Setting up a set-shot play from out-of-bounds 
under the basket: The man with the ball fakes a pass to 
the opposite direction and rolls or shovels a short pass to 
@ teammate cutting down from the side. The passer steps 
out in the direction of his pass and takes a short, quick 
return pass from his teammate, who screens out both de- 
fensive men. The first offensive player gets set quickly 
and shoots. This out-of-bounds play is being used widely 
today. All pases have to be thrown quickly in order to 
avoid interceptions and to confuse the defense. Note the 
manner in which the first receiver is legally screening out 
two players. He is out just far enough to prevent his 
guard from switching and also allows his teammate's guard 
little room to follow up the first passer. The only real 
defense for this play is to keep out of the trap 
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LEFT AND BELOW—Two scoring pivots under the baste 

left the offensive player moves up from the outside line on 

of the basket to @ position close to the freethrow lane t< 

pass from a teammate. The offensive player fakes « pivot t right 

by use of the shoulder and right foot. returns and fakes to the left 

drawing his guerd over to defend what he believes to be the ree 

point of attack. The offensive player then pivots to his right egein 

and lays up the ball with his left hand. The illustrations below show 
“ the bell-haendler faking to the right and pivoting sharply to the left 

4 : for a lay-up shot. The defensive player is left flat-footed attempting 


"ie yu 


to anticipete the rea! point of attack. By mizing up hi« pivots « 
clever and shifty of ensive pleyer can give any gquerd @ trying forty 
minutes. The best method of guarding an ambidextrous shooter is * 
prevent him from receiving pesses underneath the baste Once he 
me “ has the ball. watch out 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


RIDDELL 


Quality 
ATHLETIC SHOES 


Here is a wide range of shoes. All have 
the famous Riddell quality that has made 
in schools and colleges 


them favorites 


throughout the country. 


BASKETBALL SHOE 


Style No. 56—Athletic tanned leather, Welt construc 
tion. Oak leather insole and counter with molded rub 
ber outsole. This shoe may be resoled as the life of 
the upper and insole ts much longer than that of the 
rubber outsole, Sehoot price—$4.50. 


BASEBALL SHOES 


Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. Made 
of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. Split shank 
sole. Tempered spring steel spikes. Copper rivets 
School price—$3.75. 


Style 27—ioodyear welt construction with split shank 
sole. Upper made of the finest Athletic Tan leather; 
soft and pliable, yet very tough. Same spike con 
struction as style 41 Sehoo! price—$5.00. 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt construction 
baseball shoe with split shank sole. Made of Ath 
Tan Kangaroo. Used by many professionals. Seheeol 
price—$5.50 


TRACK SHOES 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made of 
tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, comfort 
and resists perspiration Interchangeable spikes 
School price —$3.75. 


Style N 
Kangaroo 
chat geal le 


A University sprint shoe. Made of Ath-Tan 
The finest intercollegiate shoe Inter 
spikes. Seheel pricee—$5.75. 


Style 74—Made of Athletic 
tionally fine shoe 
hangeable spikes 


Tan leather. An excep- 


Two spikes in the heel. Inter 
Sehool price——$4.90. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 No. Wood St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


From the States 


(Continued from page 11) 


Jefferson Davis (Houston); Bobby Can- 
non, Edinburg; C. M. Florey, Harlingen; 
Jessie A. Madden, San Jacinto (Houston) ; 
Wallace Davis, Dallas Technical; Noble 
Atkins, McKinney; Madison “Pap” Pruitt, 
Plainview; Joe A. Gibson, Childress; Eck 
Curtis, Breckenridge; Jewell Wallace, El 
Paso; Logan Stollenwerck, Denison; 
Luther T. Scarborough, Polytechnic (Fort 
Worth); P. E. Shotwell, Longview; Otis 
Coffey, Palestine; Standard Lambert, Aus- 
tin, and Raymond Berry, Corpus Christi. 

Pres. Cherry urged the committeemen to 
work especially hard on increasing the 
membership of the association as well as 
stirring up interest in the coaching school 
next summer. 


Bible signed 


D. X. Bible, who won his spurs at Texas 
A. & M. and continued his success at 
Nebraska, has already been signed as one 
of the instructors in the 1937 school. Those 
who have attended a Bible coaching school 
realize his worth on the staff. The site 
hasn't been definitely settled yet, but the 
choice has been narrowed down to Houston 
and Waco. Jimmy Kitts, Rice mentor, 
delivered the Houston invitation in person 
to the Board of Directors; and the Waco 
Chamber of Commerce has been after the 
annual school for several years. 

Inclement weather has affected Texas 
high school football more than usual this 
fall. Many games were called off because 
of rain that made playing conditions ab- 
solutely impossible. Postponed games have 
thrown several district races into a muddle 
necessitating, in several instances, teams 
having to play on Monday and Saturday 
of the same week. One central Texas team 
reports that it has played four games on 
muddy gridirons and two on a dry field 
to date. 

STanvarp LAMBERT, 


Texas Football Coaches’ 
Austin, Texas 


Assn., 


North Dakota 


Valley City wins title 


HE North Dakota 1936 high school 

football season closed with a mythical 
state championship football game between 
Valley City and Minot, both undefeated. 
Valley City had too much power and 
downed the Magicians 13—6. The large 
crowd was an indication that sport fans 
are interested in championship football. 
It was quite evident, that too much atten- 
tion was not paid to B. C. Tighe, president 
of the Board of Control, who announced 
that “the game was not a championship 
game.” 


Favor A.A.U. rule 


The smaller schools have been practising 
basketball for some time ; the larger schools 
just starting. Looking over the teams in 
Class A, the writer predicts a merry battle 
for the title. Minot, defending champion, 
lost only one man from her last year's 
team, Valley City has five veterans, Bis- 
marck lost but three, Fargo has five men 
back, Devils Lake has most of her 1935-36 
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team, and Mandan has six out of nine. 
Jamestown will have a new team, but will 
be very big. Williston has practically an 
entire veteran team. Grafton, Dickinson 
and Wahpeton have all lost valuable men, 
but Dickinson has three good players from 
last season’s tournament team. Grand 
Forks will have a veteran team and will be 
tough. In addition there will be five Class 
B teams that may prove troublesome in 
some sections. 

The plan adopted by New York City 
high schools and the new A.A.U.-Y.M.C.A. 
rule book, allowing the offense to use the 
front part of the freethrow circle as long 
as they choose, was tried out during the 
state tournament here last year. Thirty 
coaches voted on it, twenty-six in favor 
of the plan and four against it. The new 
plan is advantageous in combatting the 
great advantage of the zone defense, when 
the freethrow lane is forbidden ground. 
The author believes that the plan will be 
adopted widely, and will eventually be 
written into the N.C.A.A. rules. 

Mandan has a new playing floor in the 
New War Memorial Building. The court 
is 84 ft. by 46 ft., and will be equipped 
with glass banks to allow spectators a 
clear vision from all parts of the gym. 
The glass banks will cause some curiosity, 
as they are quite rare in high school 
basketball. 

L. C. McManan, 


No. Dak. H. S. Athletic Assn., 
Mandan, N. Dak. 


Kentucky 
New eligibility rule in operation 


NTERSCHOLASTIC football in Ken- 

tucky is now operating under the so- 
called 20 and 8 rule. A student is auto- 
matically ineligible for further competition 
upon reaching his twentieth birthday. He 
may compete during his eight semesters 
in high school. In order to be eligible in a 
semester he must have been in school and 
passed 15 hours of work during the pre- 
vious semester. This rule replaced the old 
Z1 and 10 rule which leveled so much 
criticism on high school athletics in 
Kentucky. 

Fay Grone who had been head coach of 
the Ashland Tomceats since the resignation 
of Paul Jenkins, resigned his position early 
this season in order to go into business. 
He was succeeded by Earl Chatten, head 
basketball coach and assistant football 
coach of Ashland during the past two 
years. 

The present officers of the Kentucky 
High School Coaches’ Assn. are as fol- 
lows; Rice Mountjoy of Danville, presi- 
dent; Pat Payne of Hazard, vice presi- 
dent; Paul Jenkins, who was coach of the 
St. Xaiver’ High School team in Louisville 
until November 1 past, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Roy Beverly of Tillingham High 
School of Paducah, sergeant-at-arms. 

Paul Jenkins left the state November 1 
to take over the position as coach and 
athletic director of Portsmouth High 
School in Ohio. Jenkins was originally the 
coach of the famous Ashland Tomcats be- 
fore going to St. Xaiver in 1935. Trans- 
ferring to Portsmouth is almo:t like going 
back home to him, since Portsmouth is situ- 
ated across the river from Ashland. 
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The objectives of the High School 
Coaches’ Assn. in Kentucky is similar to 
that in other states, that is, to promote 
interscholastic athletics, to create a better 
understanding and attitude on the part of 
the coaches towards each other and to 
better familiarize the coaches with their 
common problems. The organization at 
present has over one hundred members. 
The annual meeting and election of officers 
is held during K. E. A. week each year, 
which comes during the month of April 
and is held in the city of Louisville. One 
other important meeting is held annually 
during the state finals in basketball. This 
meeting is held in Lexington. 

WiuuasM J. Foster, 


Kentucky H. S. Coaches’ Assn., 
Newport, Ky. 


Coaching school ban 


T the annual meeting several amend- 

ments to the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. One amendment is to the 
effect that a boy shall be ineligible for 
athletics for a period of one year imme- 
diately after having attended a regular 
coaching school. This provision was 
adopted because a few schools have been 
circumventing the rule which prohibits 
summer football practice by sending the 
coach and part of the team to a summer 
coaching school where they would parti- 
cipate in football or basketball. The new 
rule will go into effect on January 1. 


Officials’ contracts binding 


Another amendment deals with contracts 
between schools and officials. A contract 
between a school and an official will be con- 
sidered just as binding as a game contract 
between two schools. If either party to 
the contract fails to fulfill its obligations, 
the board of control is authorized to 
penalize the offender by assessing a fine 
equal to the sum mentioned in the contract. 
This addition to the by-laws is the out- 
growth of the development of a regular 
training program for officials by the state 
association. This training program is de- 
signed to insure an adequate supply of 
well-trained officials and to insure a degree 
of uniformity in the administering of the 
rules in the various sports. The program 
also places the relationship between 
schools and officials on a businesslike basis. 
Specifically the new addition to the by- 
laws prevents a practice that tends to make 
the use of an official contingent on whether 
his rulings in a previous game have been 
received with favor by the contracting 
school. 


Basketball interpretations 


The Illinois Basketball Committee has 
been active in anticipating problems which 
may arise as the result of the new basket- 
ball rules. At the last meeting of this 
committee the following interpretations 
were adopted for all high school play in 
Illinois: 


|. No playing time may be consumed by 
the use of the huddle method of giv- 


(Continued on page 20) 


TIMELY TOPICS 


Wherever the question of Athletic Reconditioning comes up 
whether it is on the field—in the locker room or Athletic Office 
or in the Physical Education Class-room—the IVORY SYSTEM 


is a name which must be considered 


Its birth, the result of a long felt need—its continuous growth 
the reward of honest dealing, and steadfast application to the 
principle of doing the finest reconditioning work that it is possible 


to do. 


Other Reconditioners have come and ygone—the IVORY 
SYSTEM stays on—rteliable, dependable, and responsible. It is 
today as it always has been—"IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 


the oldest, largest and foremost institution of its kind in the land 


You can do no wrong 
in 
placing your Football Equipment in the care 
of the IVORY SYSTEM for the attention it 


requires at the end of the season. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


SALEM and PEABODY, MASS. 


Our free booklets on “THE CARE and TREATMENT 
of ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT” are interesting and in- 
structive—yours for the asking. 


STOP 
the Strain where 


SPRAINS BEGIN 


ANS take twists, turns and 
short stops aplenty on the 
courts. There's an ACE Ankle Roll- 
er that supports the ankle without 
bulk. It can be worn under the shoe 
and still permit free ankle move- 
ment. The ACE bandage provides 
coolness and comfort because it is 
porous. The ACE Ankle Roller is 
described in the new ACE Athletic 
Manual, a copy of which was 
mailed to every high school and 
college coach. If you did not re- 
ceive your copy, just ask us for one. 


ACE 


BANDAGE 
ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Sold only through dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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ing signals. If the huddle is used 
it must be completed in the usual 
time it takes for a team to move to 
center after a successful basket. If 
a team consumes more time than this 
they should be warned and subse- 
quent violations should be penalized 
as delay of game. 


2. After violation of the three-second lane 
rule or of the jumping rules at a 
freethrow line, ball should be 
awarded to the opponent at the end 
of the court. This will eliminate the 
confusion which might result from 
attempting to decide whether the end 
line or sideline is nearer the viola- 
tion. 

3. In connection with the three restraining 
circles for jump balls and with the 
lanes on a free throw, it is the plane 
of the lines that should be used and 
players who habitually have shoul- 
der, arms or other parts of the body 
through the plane of the line should 
be penalized after adequate warning. 
The penalty is the same as for step- 
ping over the line. 

4. Players of the same team cannot be in 
juxtaposition on restraining circle 
during a jump if an opponent de- 
sires a position between them. 

5. It is unsportsmanlike for any coach to 
instruct a player to intentionally 
foul an opponent under any circum- 
stances. 

6. The new rule relative to the striking 
of the hand of a player while that 
hand is on the ball is designed to 
put a premium on the ability to 
prevent a pass without making bod- 
ily contact. The right of the de- 
fensive player to hold his position 
between the ball holder and _ his 
basket should be protected. 


7. The scorekeeper should notify the offi- 
cial when a team has used its fourth 
legal time out. Thereafter the ref- 
eree should not grant an additional 
time out unless there is injury or 
other emergency. 


Suggested experiments 


1. Try the practice of having all jump 
balls at the nearest of the three re 
straining circles, Determine whether 
this reduces the number of out-of- 
bounds balls and whether it results 
in more 6r less confusion in connec- 
tion with jumps. 

2. Mark temporary freethrow lanes which 
are ten or twelve feet wide and de 
termine whether there is greater or 
less crowding in connection with 
freethrows and whether any undue 
advantage is given the offense by the 
use of such lanes. 

3. There is a definite movement toward 
the use of basketballs which are 
made in a mold and which are, there- 
fore, perfect in shape and balance. 
Coaches are urged to give such balls 
a trial and to report their experi- 
ences with them. 


The Illinois Basketball Committee unani- 
mously voted to have its chairman issue a 
cordial invitation to the National Basket- 
ball Committee to hold its next annual 
meeting in Chicago. It is the belief of the 
committee that the holding of such a meet- 
ing in a given loeality increases interest in 
the game in that locality and results in 
added confidence that the rules really rep- 
resent intersectional opinion. It is the com- 
mittee’s belief that such a meeting should 
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be held in various sections of the country, 
rather than at the same place year after 
year. The custom has been to hold it in 
New York. 


New gymnasium erected 


Scores of new gymnasiums are being 
erected. In a number of cases these gym- 
nasiums are a part of an entire new school 
plant. Notable among such plants are the 
million dollar construction program at 
Rock Island and the half-million dollar 
plants at Taylorville and Belleville. Peoria 
is in the midst of a development program 
which has already resulted in two new 
school buildings with adequate gymnasiums 
Springfield is adding to its physical train- 
ing facilities a new armory with a seat- 
ing capacity of 10,000 and a new high 
school building whose gymnasium has a 
seating capacity of 3000. Centralia and 
Mt. Vernon are finishing fine new addi 
tions. In each case the gymnasium will 
provide for a maximum sized floor and a 
seating capacity of 3000. 


Throughout the state the small sized 
basketball floor is gradually disappearing. 
Practically all of the new buildings pro- 
vide a playing floor of 50 by 84 feet. 


Several athletic meetings in Illinois have 
been held since the last issueof Scuorasric 
Coacu. Newly elected members of the 
board of control of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Assn. are R. S. Wilson, 
Potomac; Abel Hanson, Carrollton; and 
James Gaffney, Chicago. In addition to 
these members, R. V. Lindsey, Pekin, and 
J. O. Austin, Athens, will take office on 
January 1. 


The date of the state championship swim- 
ming meet has been set for Feb. 26 and 
27. Prior to this date a swimming clinic 
will be sponsored by the swimming in- 
structors in the vicinity of Chicago. 
Coaches from Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Michigan are invited. This clinic will 
probably become an annual affair and 
should have an influence in increasing in- 
terest in the sport. 


For the first time a state championship 
wrestling meet will be sponsored during 
1937. The sponsoring of such a meet will 
tend to increase interest in wrestling 
throughout the state. The championship 
meet will be held at Champaign. 


The Illinois football committee has un- 
animously approved the program of the 
National Federation in connection with the 
setting of safety standards for football 
equipment. The football coaches of the 
state are being urged to use only that 
equipment which bears the safety label and 
tag. This insures safe equipment and is 
also an insurance that the materials used 
are of proper wearing qualities. 


Newly elected officers of the Illinois 
Coaches’ Assn. are: president, Ross Ander- 
son, Kewanee; vice-president, Kile Mac- 
Wherter, Arcola; secretary, J. Kenneth 
Elliott, LaFayette. 


Various local meetings of the Coaches’ 
Assn. will be held during December. The 
meetings will be in the form of a dinner 
and social hour followed by various demon- 
strations of types of offenses and defenses 
in basketball. 

H. V. Pontes, 
Illinois H. S. Athletic Ass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ne following is a list of new swim- 

ming records to be published in the 
1937 Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Swimming Guide (No. 91R of Spaulding’s 
Athletic Library, 25 cents). This is not a 
omplete list as a number of the records 
remain the same. The list was recently 
released by Phillip S. Harburger, chair- 
man of the committee on records. 


National Interscholastic High School Records 
—20-Yard Course Records 


100 yards back stroke: 57 6-10s, by 
Adolph Kiefer, Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago, Bartlett Gym Pool, December 21, 
1935. 

180 yards medley relay: Im. 46s., by 
\llentown High School (Ott, Blose, Fol- 
well) Blair Academy Pool, January 18, 
1936. 


Short Course Records 


$00 yards relay: 3m. 47 7-10s., by Tren- 
ton High School (Berta, Mannifield, Tom- 
linson, Stanley), Rutgers Pool, Mar. 3, 
1936. 

150 yard medley relay: Im. 24s., by Tren- 
ton High School (Stanley, Karaffa, Man- 
nifield), Rutgers Pool, March 14, 1936. 


National Interscholastic Prep School Records 
—20-Yard Course 


) vards free style: 18 6-10s., by Edwin 


Sabol, Blair Academy, Jan. 18, 1936, Feb 
15, 1936. 

100 yards free style: 52 4-10s., by Edwin 
Sabol, Blair Academy, Feb. 15, 1936 

100 yards breast stroke: Im. 7 4-10s., by 
William Daugherty, Mercersburg Academy, 
U. S. Naval Academy Pool, Mar. 7, 1936 

100 vards back stroke: Im. 2 6-10s., by 
Donald Reinicker, Blair Academy, Feb. 15, 
1936. 


400 vards relay: 3m. 52 7-10s., by Massa 
nutten Academy (Clarke, Gabriel, McCaf 
fery, Hytowitz), Feb. 29, 1936 

180 yards medley relay: Im. 42 8-10s., by 
Blair Academy (Reinicker, Williams, Sa 
bol), Feb. 1, 1936. 


Short Course Records 


200 yard relay: Im. 36 8-10s., by Blair 
Academy (Calhoun, Reinicker, Williams, 
Sabol), Mar. 7, 1936 

400 yard relay: 3 m. 52 7-1l0s., by Mer 
( Barnes, 
Simpson, Farber), Feb. 22, 1936 


cersburg Academy Howard, 

150 yard medley relay: Im. 23 6-10s., by 
Phillips Andover Academy (Burns, Met 
calf, Shand), Jan. 25, 1936 

300 yard medley relay: 3m. 9 8-10s., by 
Blair Academy (Calhoun, Hack, Wil 
liams), Mar. 7, 1936 

At last year’s National Collegiate Cham 
pionships held at Yale, the Interscholastic 
Swimming Coaches’ Assn. made recom 
mendations through the advisory commit 
tee to the N.C. A. A. for changes in inter 
scholastic swimming rules A number of 
the following suggestions have been ac 
cepted. 
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Hillyard's Special Gym Finish PROTECTS your floor, your @) 


c players, your investment. Right from technical stand- 
a | point, perfect from player and coach viewpoint, practical ly 
for fast dribbling or pivoting. Get your gym floors in 
VY perfect shape during Christmas Holidays. There is 
o*) a Hillyard maintenance expert in your community; 


receive prompt attention. 
Ss .++. the Buy-Word for Maintenance 


call him for expert advice and help, or wire or Q- 
> write the Hillyard Company, your inquiry will 
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INTRODUCTION TO BADMINTON 


The school gymnasium is ideally suited 
to the game that all students can play 


BY R. C. HYNSON 


Badminton came to the United States by 
way of Canada where the game is widely 
syed by some of the finest players and on 


the world. The 


“ cr r+< 
the pest j . in 


jarne fast spreading in the United States— 
; b li schools rec reational centers 
nd clut Our large and well lighted gym- 
asiums provide excellent indoor playing con- 
ns. An introduction to the game is here 
esented by Robert C. Hynson, badminton 
itor of “American Lawn Tennis.” 
Ive years ago the average age of 
the badminton champions of 


Canada was over thirty; today it is 
about twenty-two. This is a direct 
result of the game being taken up in 
the schools, colleges and YMCA’s. 
Formerly it was played almost entirely 
in the armories by men well along in 
their athletic careers. In the United 
States, where the game of badminton 
is comparatively young, the situation 
is somewhat comparable to that of 
Canada in 1930, even though such bad- 
minton centers as Seattle, Detroit and 
New York City have champions in 
their early twenties. 

The point is that badminton is a 
voung man’s game. It has the speed, 
the demand on physical reserve, and 
the appeal to competitive instincts that 
youngsters in their teens look for in a 
sport. As the preparatory and high 
schools of the United States take it up 
ind add it to their athletic programs, 
the average age of the champions may 
come down to a much lower level. 


Three hard fought games of badminton 


can be played well within an hour and 
will satisfy most sports enthusiasts. 
Ihey will be just as tired as after two 
ind a half hours of tennis, although it 
is true their recuperative powers will 
wt much more quickly after the bad- 
minton. 


Encouraging to beginners 


Looking at badminton as .a compe 
titive game and particularly from the 
standpoint of its demands on the body, 
it compares favorably with the more 
strenuous sports. This refers only to 
badminton singles. Doubles, in which 
experience and skill play a larger part 
than stamina and speed of foot, is less 
strenuous than tennis doubles. As for 
singles, picture an area 44 ft. by 20 
ft., every square inch of which may 
have to be covered during a single 
rally, with many quick stops and starts 
and numerous bending and stretching 
opportunities. Every muscle of the 
body is used and the demand on the 
wind is terrific. This is true only when 
the players are beyond the beginner's 
stage and in full command of their 
strokes. 


Badminton is a game that has to an 
exceptional degree the element of 
speed so desired by youth; yet it is 
far from a slam-bang affair. For a 
youngster who has played some tennis 
the game should come easily at the 
very start; rallies will be fairly long 
and enough really good shots will be 
made to encourage the beginner in 
this game. This is undoubtedy one of 
the reasons for the game's rapid 
growth in popularity. Yet there is 
hardly a sport in which the margin of 
superiority of a good player over a 
tyro, and of a champion over a run-of- 
the-mine player, is as great. The 
method of scoring accentuates this 
margin because only the server can 
score; when the opponent wins a point, 
he merly wins the right to serve and 
does not add to his total. Therefore, 
it is necessary for a player to win two 
points in succession before he breaks 
into the scoring column. 


“Goes it alone” 


Badminton is primarily a game of 
individual prowess. It is true that 
doubles offers great opportunity for 
teamwork, but the game is in the same 
category with swimming, tennis, track, 
handball, squash and the like: it de- 
mands individual initiative and places 
all the burden of proof on a player's 
ability to “go it alone.” In every 
school there are a large number of 
youngsters who need and are more 
capable at this type of sport than at 
team games. Quite frequently a ma- 
jority of the student body are on the 
side-lines because they cannot make 
the varsity or even the scrubs in foot- 
ball or basketball. Badminton affords 
them an opportunity to spread their 
wings. They can always enter elimi- 
nation or round-robin tournaments if 
their desire for serious competition 
urges them to indulge in more than 
“games for fun.” 

One of the biggest drawbacks to the 
growth of badminton has been the lack 
of proper places to play. Clubs all 
over the United States are searching 
for clubhouses where they can meet 
on more than one or two nights a week 
and where there are such necessary 
facilities as showers and_ lockers. 
Structures built especially to house 
badminton courts are expensive affairs 
and beyond the grasp of any but the 
very well established groups. 

Newspaper and magazine articles to 
the contrary, the game cannot be 
played in any old barn or, as one lead- 
ing metropolitan daily recently put it. 


in the cellar or any large room. The 
game, played indoors (it is fun but not 
a great sport outdoors), must have— 
above all else—headroom, as much as 
possible of it and certainly more than 
22 or 23 ft. It is for this reason that 
badminton enthusiasts look at schools 
and colleges with envy. The school 
gymnasium is ready-made for badmin- 
ton and it is the only type of struc 
ture available with the possible excep- 
tion of armories and indoor tennis 
courts. Headroom, good artificial 
lighting, ventilation, shower and locker 
facilities—all are present; and it is 
only necessary to set up a net, paint 
some lines on the floor, buy some shut- 
tles and rackets, and go to it. 


Expenses of game 


How much do these fixtures and im 
plements cost before play can get 
under way? Complete badminton sets 
run anywhere from $18 to $65, includ- 
ing net, posts (often unnecessary in 
gymnasiums), four racquets and a 
dozen shuttlecocks. Bought separate 
ly, racquets range from $2 to $12 and 
birds from $3 per dozen to $7.50 per 
dozen. As in all other bat and ball 
games, beginners are not particular 
about their paraphernalia, hardiness 
being the quality most sought. This 
can be had in the low price ranges. 
The principal upkeep cost of the game 
results from the mortality of the 
shuttles. One bird may last no more 
than a game if maltreated and mis-hit, 
but ordinarily it should last for sev 
eral. 

The ideal is, of course, to have as 
many badminton courts as_ possible 
marked off in a gymnasium. Fortu- 
nately, very little run-back and side 
room are needed, because there is no 
retrieving a bird once it has bounced. 
Only on rare occasions does a player 
hit from outside the lines. Therefore, 
about three feet all around the playing 
area is sufficient. The court is 44 ft. 
long and can be placed cross-wise in 
many gymnasiums (the headroom can 
taper to 18 ft. or even less at the base 
lines). The court is 20 ft. wide, so 
that on a basketball court 50 ft. by 
88 ft., four badminton courts can be 
placed side by side, allowing as many 
as 16 people to play at the same time. 

It can be seen that among the in- 
dividual sports, badminton adapts it- 
self well to a limited amount of space. 


Spalding’s Official Badminton Guide. 
1936, 35¢. Official Rules effective in Can- 
ada and the United States. 
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Substitutes for relays 


“In interscholastic meets, after the pre- 
liminaries have been completed in the re- 
lays, no substitution may be made unless 
me of the regular contestants is ill or in- 
ured. Any contestant who is to be used 
1s a substitute must have been entered as 
sn alternate in that specific event. Three 
slternates are to be entered in the medley 
relay (one for each stroke) and two alter- 
nates in the free style relay. The meet 
management is to arrange for a physician 
to be in attendance who is to decide in 
cases of illness or injury.” 

This rule was used last year in the State 
of Michigan for its state championships 
and proved very adequate in taking care 
of the problem of illness or injury to one 
swimmer of a trio that had qualified for 
the finals. 


Scoring in relays 


Pertaining to dual meets, the scoring in 
the free style relay shall be 7 points for 
first and 0 for second. In the medley 
relay first shall be awarded 5 points and 
second 0. This rule was changed in order 
to give the team with the greatest real team 
strength the edge in case opponents juggle 
men in the hope of outscoring the better 
all-round team. In the past weak teams 
were used in the relays just to get the 
second place 4 points, ¥ of the total of 
the winning team in the free style relay, 
and 3 points, ¥, of the points awarded the 
winner in the medley relay. This will put 
more stress upon team strength and prove 
more satisfactory. 


Scoring in individual events for 
championships 


First place, 6 points; second, 4 points; 
third, 3 points; fourth, 2 points; and fifth, 
| point. In a number of pools today where 
championship meets are held, it is sug- 
gested that more than 4 boys be entitled 
to compete in the finals. This rule is pri- 
marily for the aforementioned juggling 
situation. It enables more boys to take 
part in the finals and more boys to score. 

Leo Mass, Northwestern High, Detroit, 
president of the Association, has issued 
invitations to attend the Christmas meet- 
ing of the Association to be held in con- 
junction with the Fort Lauderdale Forum 
at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Dec. 19th 
to Jan. 3rd. Coaches are invited to attend 
and bring their boys. Three days are set 
aside for individual group discussions Dec. 
26th, 27th and 28th. The Swimming Asso- 
ciation will discuss rules interpretation and 
techniques of teaching and training compe- 
titive swimmers. Sam Marzulo of Maine 
Township High School is in charge of ar- 
ranging the program with the assistance of 
the author. A number of prominent inter- 
scholastic swimming coaches have ex- 
pressed their intentions of attending. 


Forum at Fort Lauderdale 


Dec. 19—Registration starts. Workouts in 
pools; golf, tennis, sailing, ocean 
bathing, sightseeing, and fishing. 


Fishing contest starts for all the 
19th. 

Note: Chamber of Commerce Bldg., will 
be open during registration period 
24 hours, daily. 

Note: Program of the 19th will be in 
force every day of the Forum 

Dec. 20, 21, 22, 23—Repeat program of 
19th. Individual conferences to 
straighten out all details. 

Dec. 24, 7 rp. «.—Meetings of all groups to 
explain program and the layout of 
the city. 

Dec. 25—Christmas dinner and dance—A 
charge will be made for this. 

Dec. 26—Day set aside for individual 
group meetings 

Dec. 27—Water Carnival—Gold Coast Re 
gatta—continue individual group 
meetings. 

Note: Informal competitions are per 
mitted every day. 

Dec. 28—History of swimming parade and 
mardi gras with fireworks and 
speeches—continue with individual 
group meetings. 

Dec. 29—General forum meeting with mov 
ing pictures at night. Pictures of 
entire Olympic Games contributed 
by German national government. 

Dec. 30—General forum assembly con 
tinues with moving pictures. Under 
water pictures taken by Red Cross 
at Silver Springs, Fla. 

Dec. 31 and January 1, 2, 3—Do as you 
please. 

Those reservations received first get 


prwr right to best hotel a mimodations 
snd pool hours 


The annual election meet 


terscholastic Swimming Coach \ 
America will be held in Minneap 
conjunction w th the N. ¢ 4 \. Sw 
ming Championships on March 26t! 
Jith, 1937 
The mnual nterscholasti “ 
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Meetings in New York 
rhe annual meeting of the Vie 
Football Coaches Association, the Nat 
il Collegiate Athleti« \ssociation, f 
College Physical Education Association 
the Student Health Association w 
held at the Penns, nia Hotel in 
York City during the ( hristima by 
Preceding the regular ‘ wi 
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ship Brotherhood will hold t nt 
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the Town Hall Clul 


farcell 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
BADMINTON PLAYER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SHUTTLES 


Under the personal direction of Jack 
Purcell, highly trained craftsmen in a 
special division of the Pennsylvania Rub 
ber Company manufacture Pennsylvania 
Shuttles, equa/ to the world's best 


Their consistently high quality, durability 
and balanced flight make Pennsylvanias 
a prime favorite with players everywhere 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


BADMINTON DIVISION 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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Np now folks here’s Ham MeNal- 
A lupie, who will give you his in- 
comparable word picture of to- 


day’s classic. Take it away Ham. 
Howdy folks, this is Ham McNal- 
lupie speaking here at this gala occa- 
sion for the annual Rosy-Nose game 
here in the lovely flower-decked hills 
of Santa Alluvia and it brings together 
for the first time anywhere those su- 
perdreadnaught grid machines which 
I hardly need mention since they are 
on everybody’s tongue. I refer to 
Coach Buck Tweeleries’ Northern 
Christians known affectionately as the 
Powderhouse Terrors and opposing 
them that great world-beating combi- 
nation hailing from the northern sec- 
tion of our United States. I refer, be- 
lieve you me, to the Mustaphal Uni- 
versity Typhoons, coached by none 
other than the man who just a year 
ago was assistant to Buck Tweeleries 
himself at Northern Christian. You 
all know his name, it’s a kitchen by- 
word—Coach Spangles Chalfante. Yes 
sir, it is one of the wonders of our 
day how a man of his timbre and fibre 
can put so much he-man fight against 
a team he helped coach just a year 
ago, and from which he graduated not 
so long back, believe you me, but any 
of you who know Spangles realize that 
all things are possible with this wiz- 
ard of the gridiron. There he comes 
on to the field now, zowie . . . what a 
man . . . he’s shaking hands with the 
officials. Now he’s shaking hands 
with the man who he used to serve un- 
der at Northern Christian—good old 
Buck Tweeleries. After the game we 
will have a few words from both these 
great men who are such an inspira- 
tion to American youth, and whose 
names are bywords in every kitchen no 
matter where it is. There must be 
millions of American youth listening 
in who feel the same way I do about 
these fellas . . . two powerful coaches 
of two powerful teams . . . for power 
in your motor use Speedo Gasoline, the 
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WHATA GAME! 


Football Broadcast by the World’s 


Foremost Sports Announcer 


super motor fluid for all-weather pur- 
pose . . . this broadcast made possi- 
ble through the Blubber Oil Co., ma- 
kers of Speedo Gasoline that has been 
bringing to you every week through- 
out this season the exclusive broadcast 
of the Northern Christians home 
games. Remember the name BLUB- 
BER . . . stands for the best in gaso- 
line and the best in football. 

In just a minute now the game will 
start. The officials and captains are 
tossing the coin . . . looks like a dime 
from here . . . hope it’s a good one 
... ha ha... Captain Smuts Zab- 
longovich, the Typhoons’ fiery leader, 
wins the toss, and he is leading his 
team to defend the South goal and the 
Terrors . . . no, the Terrors are de- 
fending the South goal . . . I got it 
wrong there just for a moment because 
the sun is shining in my eyes. Now 
folks get a load of the marvelous 
cheering of the Terrible—I mean 
Terror—student section: 


Quickety quack, boo hoo 
Piglety-wiggly, heigh-ho 
Cut ’em apart, choo-choo 
We’re the ranctomonious, sanctomonious 
TERRORS 
ZAM! 


That’s a mighty fine yell, Terrors. 
A real amazing display of student 
might. My hat’s off to those Terror 
students, but the Mustaphal Ty- 
phoons are a fine lot too and my hat’s 
off to them too ... Here goes for 
the kickoff. Hunk Willerson is go- 
ing to boot the ball for the Typhoons. 
. . - Bam, there goes . . . a marvel- 
ous kick . . . oh what a kicker . . 
over the moon I guess .. . er, hmmm 
... What’s this... oh, it went 
out of bounds and they’re going to 
kick it over . . . Hunk usually does 
better than that . . . Well even the 
great make mistakes. . . . They’re 
lining up again, and Hunk is tuning 
up his big toe . . . let’s hope he does 
himself credit this time ... zam, 
bam ... there she sails, a real beau- 
ty this time an no mistaking it, be- 
lieve you me. ... Pudge Holstice, 
Terrors’ fullback, takes it on his 15- 
yard line and he’s orr. Boy oh boy 
see him . . . tearing along, a verita- 
ble streak of greased lightning. Here 
he comes carrying the ball like an 
apple. Oh man what a runner. Looks 
like he’s never going to stop. A pack 
of Typhoons are filtering through 
there now. They got him. Down on 
the ... let's see ...on the 21- 
yard marker. Not as big a gain as it 


seemed. Was running more toward 
the sideline. A gain of—er, uh—six 
yards . . . looked like more, but we 
can’t question the laws of mathe- 
matics ... ha ha... Terrors go 
into their double wingback... . 
Holstice takes it on a fake reverse. 
...« There’s a fullback for you. 
But he looks no more like a full- 
back than a baby... though he 
does weigh 197 most of the weight’s 
in his legs . . . he’s got very little 
in his shoulders and head .. . see 
that line open up for him... you 
could of driven a nice barouche or 
carriage through that hole... I 
can’t tell whether he’s made a first 
down or not...no... yes it is 
... FIRST DOWN ... and the 
Terrors’ stands are wild. . . . Time 
out for somepin .. . there’s an in- 
jury down there . . . looks bad... 
I think it’s Cupeletti, Typhoons’ 
right guard...No. 57... No, 
no, Cupeletti seems to be all right. 
Somebody else. IT’S NICOLLINI, 
the left guard ... No. 37... we 
can’t tell how seriously he’s hurt just 
yet ... just a sec now...QOh... 
sorry ... he wasn’t hurt after all. 
Just tryin’ to fool us, eh Nicollini 
. +. OF were you goin’ to pull a 
sneak play ... ha ha... Back in 
their huddle . . . ball goes to Belcher 
. . « he’s off to the right .. . a PASS 

. on the run he passesa L..O.. 
N..G one, down down to Elkinson 
. . + but big Mike Mikulawski, Ty- 
phoon halfback, is cutting across the 
path there . . . he’s INTERCEPTED IT 
. . . and away he goes .. . just by 
the skin of his teeth he got in there 
on time or Elkinson would have had 
the ball and there’s no telling what 
would have happened . ... Mikulaw- 
ski forced out of bounds on his 37- 
yard marker . . . better luck next 
time Belcher and _ Elkinson... 
you're a great passing combination 
and don’t let that slip-up discourage 
you... thousands of people here 
are with you here today ... and 
thousands are against you too I guess 
...ha ha... This is positively 
the greatest football game ever to 
send a thrill down a body’s back .. . 
and amid such beautiful indescribable 
scenery too, and all by the courtesy 
of Blubber Oil Company, makers of 
Speedo Gasoline — Speedo always 
makes ITs connection... never 
misses fire . . . now let’s see what 
the Mustaphal Typhoons are going 
to do with that ball... . 

—Jack Lippert. 
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COACHES’ CORNER 


Men, this is your column. It is a corner for 
coaches, officials and former players who have 
a story to tell dealing with basketball and its 
history. Personal experiences, out-of-the- 
ordinary records, and anecdotes centering 
around the great players and games in your 
locality are just the things we need. 


ASKETBALL is America’s own game. 

The inventor of it is still living. A 
complete history of the sport originated by 
Dr. Naismith exists in the memories of 
those thousands of living players, coaches 
and officials who pioneered the game up 
to its present popularity. More than a 
million Americans actually play basketball 
every year and many more millions enjoy 
the game from the sidelines. 

Almost all of us have had a share in 
making basketball history; let’s put it 
down in the record book before much of 
it is forgotten. Although most of the 
chapters I have written aren’t of any par- 
ticular significance, I am going to start 
with a few minor reminiscences. It is your 
turn next. Be long or short, humorous, 
serious or merely factual, but let us have 
the best ones you can remember. 


Basketball for fun 


Back in 1919 when I was still in high 
school, basketball as played in our league 
couldn’t exactly be called scientific, but 
it was a lot of fun. There were just six- 
teen boys in our school, and fifteen of them 
were on the squad. The sixteenth was the 
water-carrier. He was a cripple. The best 
ball on the market at the time cost sixteen 
dollars. We paid a dollar apiece for the 
privilege of furnishing our own outfits 
and playing on an outdoor court made by 
ourselves. : 

We opened the season that first year 
with Manchester, another little farm town 
about our size. In the middle of the third 
quarter it started to rain. The dribble 
was automatically eliminated. So was most 
of the lime we had used to mark the boun- 
daries and the freethrow circles. The game 
was unusual in several respects. Manches- 
ter missed fourteen freethrows. We won 
66—0. 

Our season ended abruptly with the first 
deep snow, but in the middle of January 
we were given a chance to dedicate Win- 
chester’s, new gym. We had run up big 
scores outdoors. Besides that 66—0 score, 
we won one 59—21 and another 84—17. 
We expected to have a picnic indoors on 
a smooth board floor where we could 
really cut loose and run. In the first min- 
ute of play our running guard dashed 
down the sideline with the ball and came 
to rest on the flat of his back in the corner. 
The position was a little unorthodox even 
for one of us, but he heaved the ball in 
the general direction of the basket any- 
way, and scored! We lost 8—6. That 
was the only field goal of the game. 


Time marches on 


We skip over nine or ten years. It was 
my first year as a high school coach and 
I had decided to show the old timers a 
thing or two. In order to design an of- 
fense scientifically it was necessary to know 
something about the size of the floors on 


which we were to play. Without exception 
every school on our schedule sent the in- 
formation requested. The Painesdale prin- 
cipal wrote: “Our floor is of maximum 
length.” 

Since that was to be our first game, I 
paid no attention to local gossip about 
Painesdale being hard to beat on its own 
floor. Didn’t the school have a maximum 
sized court? With our offense we could 
beat anybody, provided we had enough 
room. A few minutes before game time I 
wandered out to have a look at the big 
floor. It was of “maximum length,” all 
right—ninety feet long and _ seventeen 
wide! Two bowling alleys had been con- 
verted into a basketball court. The ceiling 
sloped from a high of thirteen feet at 
one end to a low of eleven at the other. 
It was just possible to shoot from the 
freethrow line at the low end, providing 
one had a gun big enough to chamber the 
ball. 

My faith in principals was shaken, but 
it didn’t receive its death blow until the 
next year. We did fairly well in the tour- 
naments that spring; in fact, we were 
lucky enough to win the district and re- 
gional titles. In the semi-finals of the re- 
gionals I watched one of the finest teams 
entered go haywire in the last quarter and 
lose out by a close margin. I was mighty 
pleased that we didn’t have to play them, 
but sorry to see a really fine outfit get 
trimmed. I was especially sorry for the 
center who had played his heart out to 
win. He was a natural ball player, just 
everything a coach dreams about. 

After we had won the title the follow- 
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ing night, the principal of that boy’s school 
offered me a job for the coming season. 
“Will your center be in school?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes. He will be in school.” 
“Then I’m hired.” 
Came September and enlightenment. 
The boy was in school, all right. He was 
a freshman at Notre Dame. 


Double-barreled boner 


The local Athletic Club team, on which 
I played, was once booked for a game 
against the Ramblers, a high-powered 
semi-pro five featuring a former Big Ten 
captain who was also an all-western guard, 
Call him Ed. The game was close up until 
the last few minutes when the Ramblers 
started parking us out in the middle of 
the court and began working some cleverly 
executed block plays that cut Ed loose 
down the side of the court. Even then by 
taking advantage of a couple of lucky 
breaks we managed to stay within one 
point of them until the final minute of 
play. Again the Ramblers set up a block 
play that freed Ed, but the pass to him 
was bad, and all ten players scrambled 
for the ball rolling near the center of the 
floor. 

On the jump, the Ramblers recovered 
the ball and fed it to Ed who dashed into 
the open for the basket. It was an easy 
lay-in unless someone could head him off. 
I caught up with him just as he was mak- 
ing his leap for the shot and was able to 
deflect the ball so that it caromed harm- 
lessly out-of-bounds. A roar of laughter 
went up from the crowd. Ed and I had 
both been lost. He had shot at the wrong 
basket, and I had blocked the shot! 


If you have something for this column 
send it to Bill Wood, University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa. 


PA a New Winnec! 


TENNIS NETS 


OF STAINLESS STEEL . 
Modern * Light * Economical 


@ Page Stainless Steel Tennis Court Nets are 
the coming equipment because of the many 


advantages they have over ordinary nets. 


Made of strong, but light, non-corrosive 
Stainless Steel, Page Nets resist destructive cli- 
ey will remain in place all 


matic conditions. 


year if nec without bagging, stretching 
or weazing. aintenance costs become a 
negligible item. 


Canvas covered top and center strap afford STAINLESS 
same playing conditions as a cord net. Smooth STEEL 


wires prevent regulte balls or * 


ungalvanized 
players. Net tension can be r 


short period of time than any other net. 


Write today for special folder and any addi- 


tional information. Address 


ted to con- 
trol rebound without affecting height. Special gy yyy. 
reel attachments are available so that Page 
Nets can be used on existing wood or steel posts. U-P0ST 


Investigate Page Stainless Steel Nets from 
every angle; playing quality, replacement and concrete 
maintenance. You'll find they cost less over a BASE 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Monessen, Pa. 
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Use NEVCO Automatic 
Timing For One Game — 
You will Never Go Back to 
the Stop Watch and Gun. 


Pat’s Appl’d For 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


k ok * 
CHAMPIONS 


will appreciate these attractive trophies. 
Reproduced from life action models. 
Correct in detail. Choice of heavy 
sliver plate or rich bronze finish. 


Trophies 
— Medals 
Helght Prize Cups 
1242 in. Plaques 
$4.15 Charms 
Postpaid Club Pins 


Send for complete 
catalog—FREE! 


HOLLYWOOD TROPHY CO. a 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. Height 9% in. 
Hollywood, Calif. $4.95 Postpaid 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus. for 50 years. Sold directly to 
institutions. Send for circular and low 
factory prices. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Basketball text books may be purchased at the 
publisher's regular price through Scholastic Coach 
Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., New York City. Your 
Inquiry solicited. Send 3-cent stamp for complete 
list. Also for sale, basketball floor forms, 400 
for $1. Papers 5/2 x 4% inches imprinted with 
diagram of basketball floor. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Do and Don’t in Basketball 


(Continued from page 14) 


hand high in the air to block passes 
and shots. 

4. Stay on toes and balls of the feet 
in order to facilitate quick starts in 
any direction. 

5. Bend knees, get low in all de- 
fensive stances, excepting under the 
basket. 

6. Shuttle across the floor without 
crossing the legs. 

7. Advance and retreat toward and 
from the offensive player in a box- 
ing shuffle. 

8. Start and stop with your man. 

9. Pick up a teammate’s man if he 
is clearly open for a shot. 

10. Shift men if the opposition uses 
close-up block plays. 

11. Break up opponent’s dribble by 
running alongside and slapping up at 
the ball when even with him. 

12. Remember your position and as- 
signments in the team defense. 

13. Practice shifting about in every 
direction while in a defensive stance. 

14. Remember you can do more 
guarding with the legs, than with arms 
and hands. 

15. Get between your man and the 
ball on a jump unless he is in scoring 
position. 

16. Leap into the air batting the 
ball to a teammate when you cannot 
obtain possession of the ball. 

17. Drop toward the pivot man 
when the ball is on the opposite side 
of the floor. 

18. Play even with the pivot man if 
he is back of the foul line unless the 
opposition is very adept at passing the 
ball into him. 

19. Play back of the pivot man if 
he is out to the foul line; keep the 
hands high when he shoots. 

20. Keep the feet spread and in po- 
sition to block any attempt of the pivot 
man to swing around you. The aver- 
age player will be unable to score 
consistently under these conditions un- 


less he is a “Dunker,” if so, Lord help 
you! 

21. Always keep in mind that pos- 
session of the ball is the best possible 
defense. 


Don’t! 


1. Get excited when: 

a. The crowd is against you. 

b. You are behind in the score. 

ec. You are fouled or slightly in- 

jured. 

d. You are on the free throw line. 

e. You make a misplay. 

f. The opposition is in a rally. 

2. Crab at the officials or team- 
mates. 

3. Lose your temper; that takes 
your mind off the game. 

4. Attempt fancy shots or types of 
play without long practice. 

5. Try freakish and near-impossi- 
ble shots. 

6. Allow your man to get between 
you and the basket when your team 
is on the defensive. 

7. Take your eyes entirely from 
your man when he has passed the ball. 

8. Wait for the bali to come to you. 

9. Wait for a teammate to get the 
ball. 

10. Stand looking at the ball after 
a try has been made for the basket. 

11. Run in slow circles when try- 
ing to lose your guard. 

12. Dribble in a nearly erect posi- 
tion. 

13. Bounce the ball high or close to 
the feet when dribbling. 

14. Attempt to guard a man who is 
between you and his basket. Use your 
legs to overtake him, then stop his of- 
fensive threat. 

15. Allow an opponent to break by 
you into open territory. 

16. Fail to report when put in the 
game. 

17. Criticize the coach if you are 
left or taken out of the game. 


Cleveland Injuries Plan 


The one-day program of football games 
arranged by the Cleveland, Ohio, Board 
of Education as a means of raising a fund 
to finance the athletic injuries plan adopt- 
ed by the high schools of that city (see 
November Scuorastic Coacn, p. 27), at- 
tracted 16,000 people to the Municipal 
Stadium on Nov. 7. Not enough money 
was raised to take care of the program 
for the entire year, but a series of bas- 
ketball games will be held in Public Hall 
to raise the remainder of the fund. 

The football program, which started at 
9 in the morning and wound up with the 
most thrilling game of all at 9 that night 
under the floodlights, resulted in one tie 


game, one game in which the tables were 
turned in the last 45 seconds of the game, 
one decided in the final 17 seconds, a 20-0 
game and one at 13-6. 

By way of emphasizing the purpose of 
the program, there was one injury during 
one of the games, but it came to an offi- 
cial rather than a player. The referee 
got in the way and a player put a block 
on him that was a pip. The official took 
the reverse of a tail spin, landed on his 
right shoulder and came up with a dis- 
location. After being taped up by the 
doctor on the scene, the official continued 
in his professional capacity, but as head 
linesman rather than referee. 
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Defensive Play 
(Continued from page 8) 


Guarding man with ball 


1. Always keep between your man and 
the basket. 

2. If your man has not dribbled don’t 
play him too closely. Don’t rush him. If 
you are close enough to reach the ball, try 
to knock it out of his hands with a quick 
slap from underneath. Avoid stabbing at 
the ball from above. 

3. If your man has finished a dribble 
attack at once; crowd him rapidly but be 
on the alert for a quick pass and a cut. 
Always be in a position to force him to 
the outside even if this means decided 
bodily contact. If he is close to the side- 
line, it is possible to crowd him out of 
bounds. Be aggressive. Dominate your 
opponent. 


Two against one 


1. This situation occurs ‘most often 
after a fast break by the offense. 

2. Force the dribbler to stop by a feint 
in his direction, then drop back to cover the 
man nearer the basket. Keep waving your 
hands at the man with the ball aa send 
threatening a switch by shifting the feet. 
Delay the pass or shot as long as possible 
until help arrives. A feint at the dribbler 
and a quick retreat often leads to a hur- 
ried, inaccurate pass or even an intercep- 
tion. Never play one man, work on both; 
worry the passer and cover the other. 

3. Every other defensive player should 
break for the defensive basket at full speed 
when this situation occurs. 


Guarding the dribbler 


1. Keep between the dribbler and the 
basket. Force him to the sideline. 

2. Always go with the dribbler. Instead 
of standing flat-footed and stabbing at the 
ball in the hope of knocking it out of the 
dribbler’s hand, run along with him trying 
to force him to the sideline where he is in 
a poor position to pass or shoot. 

3. If the dribbler attempts to go around 
you, play low to the floor. The dribbler 
has no control over the ball as it hits the 
floor; play for it there. 

4. When the dribbler is making a drive 
for the basket in an attempt for a lay-in 
shot, run along with him until he reaches 
the scoring area under the basket and com- 
mences his jump for the shot. At that 
instant jump with him and strike at the 
ball just as it leaves his hands. A cross 
body movement, resulting by the use of 
the arm, farthest away from your oppo- 
nent, turns the body in such a way that 
no contact with the opponent will result. 
This is an easy and effective defensive 
play. 


Guarding the pivot man 

Despite the three second limit on the 
pivot inside the freethrow lane, a man 
working the pivot still presents a difficult 
defensive problem. The guard playing the 
pivot man must be mentally alert every 
second. He should never relax and should 
attempt to outguess the man he is guard- 
ing. Stop the pivot man and you can usu- 
ally throw a monkey wrench into the op- 
ponent’s offense. . 

A pivot man can be placed anywhere on 
the court, but he generally operates from 
either just outside the freethrow lane un- 
derneath the basket, midway between the 
foul line and the basket or just beyond the 
foul line. The defense for the three types 
of pivot man follows. 


BESIDE THE FOUL LINE 


1, When your opponent is standing out- 
side the circle close to the foul line, crowd 
him by standing beside him, one arm ex- 
tended in front of him and the other be- 
hind. After he has caught the ball drop 
in behind him immediately. Don’t try to 
take the ball away from him. 

2. It is best to stand on the side closest 
to the direction from which the ball will 
be thrown by the passer. This position 
should shift according to the position of 
the ball. Allowances should be made if 
the pivot man is particularly strong with 
either the right or left hand. 

3. After a pass take a short step bac! 
ward and watch everything. From this 
position you can switch men if necessary 
and check on a reverse. The distance is 
too far for accuracy with a pivot shot. 
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4. Never permit the pivot man to back 
you up. You have a right to a spot on the 
floor. Stand your ground. If he backs 
into you, he is fouling. 

5. If the pivot man runs to the side of 
the floor or corner, watch for block plays. 
Don’t be pulled too far out of position. 
Be ready to check. Warn your teammates 
about the hole being opened up down the 
center of the court. 


ON SIDE OF BASKET 


1. If the pivot man is playing outside 
the foul circle directly to the side of the 
basket, in all probability he is looking for 
an easy lay-in shot. 

2. Don’t play behind him. 

3. Crowd him by playing to the side 
and partly in front of him. Play close. 
Keep your feet straddled and your arms 
outstretched. 
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See Special 
Free Offer 


Below 


Ask About 


LO-BOYS 


JOHNSON SKATE 
For Women 


and Girls 4 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


We have just published two 
authoritative booklets, 
“How to Play Winning 
Hockey” and “How to Build 
a Hockey Rink,” and will 
supply the quantity you 
need for your hockey squad 
upon request. Nestor John- 
son Skate Co., 1900 N. 
Springfield Ave., Chicago. 


NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR COLLEGIATE HOCKEY 


The last word in hard-toe outfits for the college or prep school 
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player. See them at your dealer, or send for complete catalog. There 
. is a genuine JOHNSON model for every use—hockey, pleasure 
skating, speed skating, figure skating. 


Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES 


GALLET:GUINAND 


and GALCO TIMERS 


On sale at all dealers 


ry 


i ‘’% Write for Catalog SC2 


JULES RACINE & CO., 20 West 47th St., New York 


GIFTS 


Your CHRISTMAS List of 
BOOKS 


BLAIR GULLION’S 
NEW BOOK 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals Analyzed is 
the title of the new Gullion work just off 
press. The Tennessee coach has been working on 
this book for five years, and the result is the 
most complete treatise ever written on basket- 
ball fundamentals. 
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BLAIR GULLION’S 
“100 DRILLS” 


This is the Gullion number that sold 500 copies 
the first month it was advertised in Scholastic 
Coach last year. The full title is: 100 Drills for 
Teaching Basketball Fundamentals. Sharp, easy- 
to-follow diagrams. An excellent aid to coaching, 
and the only thing of its kind. What coach can 
afford to be without it at $1? 


“SUZ” SAYGER’S 
ILLUSTRATED SERIES 


The coaching world’s ‘champion illustrator” is 
““Suz’’ Sayger who works hand in hand with 
Hinkle, Dean, Carlson, Olsen (all famed coaches) 
in producing his big-page books of animated 
diagrams of play situations and systems with 
ample text descriptions of them. At $1 each, 
there are: 


Ohio State’s Illustrated Offense by Olsen 
Pittsburgh's Illustrated Offense by Carlson 
Indiana’s Illustrated Offense by Dean 

At $1.50, Butler's Illustrated Offense by Hinkle. 


MARK PETERMAN’S 
“SECRETS” 


Secrets of Winning Bascketball by Mark A. 
Peterman, coach of Springfield, Ill., High School, 
is the best thing ever written on the slow-break. 
It is also the only book dealing exclusively with 
this style which Peterman has used with marked 
success over many years. $2. 


THE GIRLS’ GAME 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Modern Basketball for Girls by Wilhelmine E. 
Meissner and Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, members 
of the rules committee and active coaches, is the 
first complete book dealing exclusively with girls’ 
basketball since the revolutionary changes made 
in the game several years ago. The illustrations 
are the “progressive action” moving pictures you 
one = to so great advantage in Scholastic 
ach. 
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WRESTLE 
TO WIN 


both offensive and defensive, illustrated by line 
drawings. $3. 


Order Now. Immediate Delivery. Sent 
postage free if remittance accompanies 
order, or order is made on official school 
purchase form. 
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250 E. 43rd St. New York, N, Y. 
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| AM A TRAITOR 


By WILLIAM T. LUCAS 


This article appeared in "The Nation," and 
is reprinted here by permission. William T. Lu- 
cas is the pseudonym of a teacher in a South- 
ern high school. 


O° football team hasn’t won a 
game this season, and I am the 
reason. I am a teacher in the local 
high school, and, unfortunately, most 
of the football players are compelled 
by circumstances to attend two of my 
classes—one in English and one in 
sociology. According to the rules of 
our State High School Football Asso- 
ciation, each player must pass each 
week three of his prescribed studies, 
in order to be eligible to participate in 
the game the following week. This 
season, so the story goes, from two to 
seven men on our team have been 
ruled ineligible every week. And I 
am the devil who has done it—simply 
because I refuse to do a little lying 
and cheating and stealing for the sake 
of the team. 

Strange as it may seem, the new 
principal is squarely behind me in this. 
He is the man I am taking my orders 
from. The new principal has repeat- 
edly expressed in faculty meetings his 
policy regarding athletics. It is this: 
“School work comes first; sports, sec- 
ond—or maybe third. Equal rights to 
all; special privileges to none. We 
want a team on the field we can be 
proud of, one that will truly represent 
the honor and purpose of our school. 
Any teacher who shows favoritism to 
a football player in the matter of 
grades will be dismissed from the fac- 
ulty.” 

In my own experience such an atti- 
tude from a schoolman is something 
new. And this same new principal is 
still under thirty, was an athlete him- 
self (and still is), has been a high 
school coach, and is a most ardent 
follower of sports. Not a pupil in the 
school doubts this last statement; they 
all regard their principal as a fine fel- 
low, 200 pounds of youth and fun and 
life, but a man who believes in work. 
If he expects to hold his job, though, 
he had better fire me. So “they” are 
saying. 

I’m against athletics. I have it in 
for the players. A football man 
couldn’t pass my work if he were to 
make a hundred. Purposely I ask the 
football players questions they can’t 
answer. I expect football players to 
know when to use capital letters, peri- 
ods, and apostrophes. I expect foot- 
ball players to be interested in the 
effects of illiteracy, the causes of 


crime, and the characteristics of mob 
psychology. In grading papers I am 
always hard on the athletes. If it 
were not so, the school would have a 
winning team. That is what “they” 
are saying on every hand. 

The impression that I am the dic- 
tator behind the scenes got abroad in 
the following manner: At the begin- 
ning of the present session the prin- 
cipal, who was new to our local way 
of doing things, asked me to help him 
straighten out all the school records, 
and to determine just who was and 
who was not eligible for athletics, ac- 
cording to work passed and failed 
during the 1934-35 session. Having 
taught in the school for the past five 
years, I knew the system; and orders 
were orders. During the first week of 
school it was my unpleasant duty to 
pass on to the principal the informa- 
tion that a number of “brilliant, ex- 
perienced football prospects” could 
not participate in athletics on our 
teams until they had passed off a 
semester’s work. Any real he-man 
teacher with a grain of school spirit, 
pride, or loyalty would have kept his 
mouth shut, smoothed over the rec- 
ords, and given the boys a chance. If 
it had not been for me, old Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—all three—would be on 
the team right now. So “they” are 
saying. ~ - « 

I have been directly approached 
about my refusal to pass the football 
players. I have been told that I 
should make allowances for them. I 
should not ask them any questions, or 
I should ask them questions they 
could answer, or I should give them 
passing grades on the question's I do 
ask them. A football player is not 
supposed “to get an education” during 
the season. In colleges, if a professor 
won’t pass the football players, the 
players are warned not to take that 
professor’s subjects. It should be this 
way in high school, but of course it 
can’t be on account of the limited fac- 
ulty. But I’m not cooperating. 

“They” are saying all this, and still 
my principal is staying with me. They 
have been to see him about me, but 
they can’t budge him an inch. He al- 
ways tells them: “We want a good 
football team, but we want good stu- 
dents first. If a boy wants to play 
football for our school, he must first 
prove himself worthy by working.” 

I’m wondering where the new prin- 
cipal and I will be next year. 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL RULES 


HE trend in girls’ basketball today is 

towards the two-court game. While 
the West has been quick to adopt two- 
court basketball, the East has been a trifle 
conservative and leans more to the three- 
division game. Easterners claim that the 
two-court style of play, with so much ter- 
ritory to cover, is too strenuous for girls 
of high school age. On the other hand, 
advocates of the two-court game defend 
their position by pointing out that while 
there are only two divisions to the court 
there are three girls in each division to 


cover the ground. In the three-court game 


two girls are placed in each of the three 
different courts. 

Pedometer tests by Maud Sharp of 
Philadelphia showed that the amount of 
territory covered in a full game of two- 
court basketball is approximately the same 
as the amount covered in three-court. The 
former style of play calls for more team- 
work and is a more open game. On a large 
court it would seem advisable to have 
a three-court division while on the smaller 
and average sized basketball floors the 
two-court segmentation is preferred. 

The 1936-37 Official Basketball Guide for 
Women (Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 
17R, 25c) contains several major and minor 
rules changes, most important of which is 
the removal of the jump ball at center 
and the rewording of the blocking rule. 

The jump ball at center has been offi- 
cially abandoned in the 1936-37 rules. In- 
stead of bringing the ball back to the cen- 
ter circle for a jump ball after every con- 
verted foul or field goal, the referee will 
award the ball to alternate centers from a 
position halfway between the sideline and 
the center circle. 

This innovation was put into the rules in 
order to speed up the game and make the 
play more open. The rules specifically 
state that the center, after receiving the 
ball from the referee, must put the ball 
in play within three seconds. Two com- 
pleted passes are required before a for- 
ward can score, unless the opposing team 
has intercepted or tied the ball. 

Another major change can be found in 
the rewording of the blocking rule. The 


implications of the reworded blocking rule 
remain essentially the same as of 1935-36, 
but rewording was necessary due to the 
confusion and misunderstanding of the old 
interpretations by both coaches and offi- 
cials, The reworded rule, as stated in the 
rule book, clearly defines as illegal guard- 
ing the defensive player who disregards 
the ball and shifts positions at the same 
time the offensive player shifts, impeding 
or blocking the progress of the latter. This 
interpretation of illegal guarding has long 
been a source of debate between coaches, 
players and officials. 


This rule will be strictly enforced this 
season and fouls will be also called on de- 
fensive players who stand with extended 
arms in front of players without the ball. 
The emphasis on play is for unrestricted 
freedom of movement for the player with- 
out the ball. 


The old rule calling for the disqualifica- 
tion of a player who commits three per- 
sonal fouls has been altered and now 
allows the player four personals before dis- 
qualification. It is thought in some quar- 
ters that play may become a little rougher 
with the addition of the extra foul, but 
this is extremely doubtful. The incorpora- 
tion of the four personal foul rule before 
disqualification brings the girls’ rules more 
closer to the men’s as the same rule can 
now be found in both books. 


Several minor rules changes of little 
significance have also found their way into 
the new rule book and, with the exception 
of the new juggle ruling and an outside 
ball regulation, are technical in nature. 
The old definition of a juggle which called 
for the ball to go over the head of the 
thrower has been altered by simply drop- 
ping the “over the head” regulation. The 
juggle need not go above the head of the 
thrower in 1936-37. On an outside ball, 
another minor change, players must enter 
the court from the approximate point from 
which the ball was thrown and put in 
play. The penalty for an infringement of 
the latter rule is the awarding of the ball 
out-of-bounds to the opponent at the point 
where this infringement occurred. 


No Substitutions in International Hockey 


untnc the International Women’s 

Field Hockey tournament last month 
a vote was cast whether or not to adopt a 
substitution clause into the rules that gov- 
ern international field hockey play. The 
final ballot showed an almost unanimous 
negative vote, and the persistent efforts of 
the United States Field Hockey Associa- 
tion to incorporate this rule into interna- 
tional play had failed again. 

No substitutions are permitted in an in- 
ternational match. If an injury or some 
other cause necessitates a player leaving 
the field, her team must continue playing 
shorthanded. The United States rule book 
permits substitutions with only a few reser- 
vations. If one player is substituted for 
another, the player leaving the game can- 
not return. If a player is injured or 


forced to leave the game for some other 
reason, she may return into the game if no 
substitution had been made for her. The 
rules this year allow a one-minute time out 
period for substitutions. 

The international ruling on no substitu- 
tions carries several dangerous possibilities 
with it. An injured player may cover up 
her injury and continue playing in order 
not to leave her team shorthanded. Ex- 
hausted players may also continue playing 
when their condition cries for relief. It 
is in these two stages that a player is most 
susceptible to injury. While it may seem 
a trifle far-fetched, there is always the 
danger of a player committing a deliberate 
foul in order to get a good opposing player 
out of the lineup, without any possibilities 
of her return. 
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AMERICAN 
FOOT BATHS 


+ 


* 


PREVENT and CURE 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


USED IN HUNDREDS 
r OF LEADING COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL OFFER 
One 2-gallon capacity 


Rubber Foot Bath as 


shown and 6 gallons $ 50 
of 16% Hypochlorite * 


which makes 180 gal- 
lons of %% solution 
for use in Foot Bath. 


When ordering, please mention this of- 
fer and the name of magazine. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson & 


: +. 2&2 se 


Gyn Mats 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “EB” 
PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 


4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Over the Field 


This department is conducted by Hyman 
Krakower, Ph.D., a member of the staff of the 
Department of Hygiene, College of the City 
of New York. 

HE importance of safety educa- 
"Ttin cannot be over-emphasized. 
This statement is substantiated by the 
reports of various organizations work- 
ing in the field of safety education 
(such as the National Safety Council). 

Accidents are no respecters of states 
or individuals. They invade every 
town, threatening every street, every 
workplace, every school, every home. 
In the age-group from 3 to 19 years 
of age, accidents kill more than any 
disease. 

From 1922 to 1935, the number of 
accidental deaths increased from 76,- 
420 to 100,000. All this increase oc- 
curred among adults. This may be 
due to the care given to the school 
child by the police and other agencies, 
as well as safety instruction in schools. 
The accidental death rate for children 
from 0 to 14 years, showed a drop 
from approximately 15,400, to ap- 
proximately 18,600. Among youths 
from 15 to 24 years, the rate rose from 
50.6 per 100,000 population in 1922 
to 57.1 in 1935. 

School-child accidents occur in the 
following places: 


BE cha wek ene Aa tenses nisiniotes 27% 
Om school SPOUndS ...cccccscoces 19% 
(59% im phys. ed. activities) 

In school building .............. 19% 
(35% in phys. ed. activities) 
Going to and from school ....... 8% 
OUter PUaces ..cccsccceccccccces 27% 


According to available data, motor 
vehicle accidental deaths are going up, 
while all other accident cases are go- 
ing down. Many claim that this is due 
to the loose nut behind the steering 
wheel. 

The accompanying bibliography on 
Safety (for school use) has been as- 
sembled largely through the courtesy 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, both with head- 
quarters at 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. These organizations have their 
interests centered in safety education, 
and for some time have carried on re- 
search in the field of safety education. 


Books—Safety Education 


American Automobile Assn. 

This organization distributes an ex- 
cellent series of booklets and test forms, 
for teacher and pupil. No charge. 

Sportsmanlike Driving Series. 

*a. Teachers Outline for High Schools. 

*b. The Driver. 

*ce. Driver and Pedestrian Responsibili- 

ties. 

d. as Automobile and How to Drive 

t. 


e. How Accidents Are Caused. 


f. Rules of the Road, Tests and Ex- 


aminations. 

g- Highway Traffic. 

*Are in print, others will 
shortly. 

Beard, Harriett E. Safety First for School 
and Home. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. 223. $1.25. 

Information as to the causes of street 
and home accidents with suggestions for 
their elimination. 

DeBlois, Lewis A. Industrial Safety Or- 
ganizations. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1926. Pp. 328. $4. 

A text for the vocational and the trade 
school. 

Fox, Florence. Safety Education. U. S. 
Department of Interior, Bulletin No. 8, 
1932. Pp. 73. 10c. 

A guide for schools desiring to set up a 
course of study in safety education. 

Furnas, J. C. And Sudden Death. Read- 
ers Digest Association, Pleasantville, New 
York. Pp. 6. 1935, Free. 

A startling word picture of accidents 
due to reckless driving and carelessness. 

Gentles, Harry W. and Betts, George H. 
Habits for Safety. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1932. Pp. 228. 67c. 

This book is devoted to first aid and to 
general safety procedures. The home, the 
community and the school are considered. 
Although primarily adapted to the ele- 
mentary school the material can be han- 
dled, with slight adjustment, in the sec- 
ondary school. 

Hyde, Florence S. and Slown, Ruth C. 
Safety Programs and Activities. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1935. Pp. 265. $1.25. 

A series of safety programs and activi- 
ties for the junior high school. 

Ireland, Allen G. School Safety Organi- 
zations. Trenton: New Jersey State Dept. 
of Public Instruction 1932. Free. 

A pamphlet containing suggestions for 
the organization of safety clubs, commit- 
tees and patrols. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. Safe- 
guarding the Home Against Fire. New 
York: National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Pp. 96. Free. 

A pamphlet prepared with the assist- 
ance of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
describing the causes of fire with sug- 
gested methods for their prevention. 

National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. New York. 

This organization, which is vitally in- 
terested in safety education, has published 
many pamphlets, books, and studies. Some 
of them are indicated here: 

A Guide-Book for Safety Education. 
1931. Pp. 89. 5c. 

A course of study in safety education, 
showing where each subject and activity 
in the curriculum cuts through the field 
of safety. 

Positive vs. Negative Instruction. By 
James Vaughn 1928. Pp. 172. 60c. 

A psychological study in the field of 
safety, attempting to determine the best 
method to use in teaching safety, pointing 
out, among other things, the ineffective- 
ness of mere directions on how to behave 
without any explanation or appeal to the 
experience of the individual. 

Safety and Health in Organized Camps. 
By J. Edward Sanders, 1931. Pp. 133. 60c. 

A study of accident injuries and ill- 
nesses that occur in camps and the 
formulation of ways in which to improve 
conditions. Merely living in a rural en- 
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vironment does not of itself guarantee 
health. 

Safety Education in the Elementary 
School. By Ruth Streitz, 1926. Pp. 142. 
60c. 

A course of study in safety education 
based on the needs of the community. The 
procedures may be used for all levels 
(high school included) of instruction. 

Safety Education in the Secondary 
ee By Herbert J. Stack, 1929. Pp. 
157. $1. 

Presentation of objectives and materials 
for the teaching of safety education in 
connection with the subjects of the sec- 
ondary school. 

Safety Education in the Vocational 
ee By Max S. Henig 1928. | Pp. 
110. $1. 


A curriculum for safety instruction in 


the academic department of a vocational 
school. The value of such instruction in 
reducing the number of accidents is 
stressed. 

Safety in Physical Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Frank S. Lloyd, 1933. 
Pp. 167. $1.25. 

A study based on a school population 
of 593,436 secondary school students tu 
determine the prevalence and nature of 
accidents and injuries in physical educa- 
tion, the factors considered to be contrib- 
utory, and the establishment of procedures 
for the assurance of maximum safety. 

The Motor Car and How to Drive It 
1935. $1. 

A high school text containing the ele- 
ments of good driving, with emphasis on 
safety. 

National Conference on Street and oe 
way Safety. Washington, D. C. Guides 
to Traffic Safety. 1934. Pp. 48. Free. 

National Safety Council, Educational Divi- 
sion. New York and Chicago. 

This organization has a great deal of 
printed materia] on safety education 
available to the public: 

Accident Facts. 1936. Pp. 88. 50c. 

An annual report containing the most 
recent data in reference to accidents. 

Good Driving. 1934. Pp. 48. 265c. 

A manual for the high schools, outlin- 
ing methods of organization and instruc- 
tion of automobile driving. 

How the Safety Movement Began. By 
Lewis A. DeBlois, 1934. Pp. 8. Free. 

A pamphlet containing a brief history 
of the safety movement in industry. 

Safety and the New Schools. By Albert 
W. Whitney, 1935. Pp. 11. Free. 

The importance of safety in the “new” 
curriculum. There is a feeling, that in 
the field of safety education, it will be 
desirable to supplement the correlation 
method of teaching with separate courses. 

Safety Education Magazine. $1 per 
year. 

" Contains teaching material, such as, 
stories, plays, lesson plans, posters, and 
information on seasonal hazards. 

Safety Teaching in the Modern School. 
1934. Pp. 14. ree. 

A brief statement of the accident prob- 
lem and methods of teaching safety. 

Speaking for Safety. 1934. Pp. 80. 
50c. 


Information of practical value to the 
speaker on safety, with facts, figures, sug- 
gestions, etc. 

The Junior Safety Council Handbook. 
1935. Pp. 72. 35c. 

Practical program suggestions, patrol 
organization and other safety activities, 
are included in this handbook. 
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cA Gift 


FOR PEOPLE 
LIKE YOURSELF ... 


If they’re on your Christmas list, 


they’re friends of yours. If they’re’ 


friends of yours, there’s a similarity 
between their tastes and your own. 
So give them something that they’re 
sure to like, because you like it! 
Give them a year’s subscription to 
Scholastic Coach. 


No gift could be easier to select. You 
will not have to buy it in the feverish 
shopping rush. You will not have to 
make a quick decision about its 
quality. You know it well, you have 
been reading it regularly, and you 
can be sure that it will please any one 
interested in athletics. 


TEN GIFTS IN ONE 


And no gift could be more inexpen- 
sive. A_ year’s subscription to 
Scholastic Coach is 10 gifts in one. 
With every issue your friend will re- 
ceive up-to-the-minute news of de- 
velopments in his profession, articles 
on all sports sponsored by high 
schools, special features and depart- 
ments, reviews of New Books on the 
Sportshelf, “progressive action” 
photographs of football, basketball, 
track and field, hockey, baseball, 
wrestling and other sports. And the 
cost is small enough to fit even the 
most limited Christmas budget— 
$1.50. — 


Do your Christmas shopping early 
and well by writing the name and 
address of your friend on the coupon 
below. And you will be sure of a 
year-round thank you, renewed with 
every issue of Scholastic Coach. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send the next 10 issues of 
SCHOLASTIC COACH and a Christmas 
Gift Card to: 


Check enclosed [7] 
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National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I of the Twenty-fifth Yearbook. 
The Present Status of Safety Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1926. Pp. 410. $1.75. 

An excellent report, containing a philos- 
ophy and back-ground of safety educa- 
tion, as well as methods of administration 
and courses of study. 

Neyhart, Amos E. Safe Operation of An 
Automobile. Pennsylvania State College. 
Pp. 56. $1.25. 

A mimeographed manual, written by a 
professor of industrial engineering, for 
teachers and students, on the safe opera- 
tion of an automobile. 

Page, Victor W. Prevention of Automo- 
bile Accidents. New York: Henley Pub- 
lishing Co. 19382. Pp. 172. 5c. 

Contains many suggestions for the safe 
operation of motor vehicles on the high- 
ways. 

Payne, E. George. Education in Accident 
Prevention. New York: Lyons and Car- 
nahan, 1919. Pp. 176. $1. 

The teaching of safety through correla- 
tion with the various subjects of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. The general 
procedure may be followed in the second- 
ary school. 

Payne, E. George and Schroeder, Louis C. 
Health and Safety in the New Curricu- 
lum. New York: American Viewpoint 
Society, 1925. Pp. 317. $2. 

A handbook for the teachers describing 
the inclusion of safety education as live 
teaching material. 

Rogers, James F. Safety and Health of 
the School Child. U. S. Department of 
the Interior Circular No. 65, 1932. Pp. 
29. Free. 

A survey of school conditions affecting 
the safety of the school child. 

Stevenson, Idabelle. Safety Education. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 157. $1. 

A handbook of safety activities for the 
secondary school. Discusses the problems 
and methods of teaching safety, the set- 
ting up of student safety organiaztions, 
and safety in athletics. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Safety Education in the 
Schools. New York: Century Co. Pp. 
61. 60c. 

An excellent guide containing material 
on all phases of safety education, its ad- 
ministration, material, methods of teach- 
ing, etc. 


Work To Do 


The future of mankind depends on the 
production of better minds in sounder 
bodies, not on political or economic theory, 
according to Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In a speech delivered at the Harvard 
Tercentary Celebration, Professor Hooton 
denounced a great proportion of mankind 
as stupid, unteachable, bloodthirsty, pred- 
atory and savage, and declared that stud- 
ies in human inheritance were essential for 
man’s wise and efficient control of his own 
evolution. He warned that “more and 
more of worse and worse offspring” were 
being produced. 

He held that the savagery of a great 
proportion of mankind was due to the fact 
that “no little of the human germ plasm 
is poisonous slime” rather than that the 
precepts of Christianity might not have 
been spread sufficiently, or that the bless- 
ings of modern conveniences of life have 
been too narrowly restricted, or that “there 
are still a few persons who lack the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts.” 
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New Book on | 
Girls’ Basketball 


*““Modern Basketball 
for Girls” 


BY WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
AND ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 
A handbook on the girls’ game as it is played | 
today 
54 PAGES, PAPER COVER 
Text in Outline Form 
FUNDAMENTALS . TACTICS . DIAGRAMS 
Practice Formations, Floor Plays 
(Twe Court, Three Court) 

AND UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ACTION 
MOVIE PHOTOS SHOWING THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
The authors are members of the Committee on 
Women’s Basketball of the American Physical 


Education Association. The book is NEW, and 
brings the game right up to 1936. 


One Dollar, Postpaid, Immediate Delivery 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Christmas 
Formation! 
Gift Suggestion 


FOOTBALL FORMATION 
STAMP 


With the Scholastic Coach Football Formation 
Stamp you can set up any formation imagin- 
able in a minute’s time. Have your manager 
stamp out the desired formation for distribu- 
tion among your players. Change the forma 
tion whenever you please merely by shifting 
the little rubber football types to different 
positions. 


THE PRICE IS $1 COMPLETE 
This is what you get: 


12 Movable Rubber Football Types 
Stamp with Five Grooves 
Ink Pad. Tweezers 


All packed in a sturdy box and sent imme- 
diately postpaid. 


DEFENSIVE Xs, WH A E 
AND SPACED AS OPPOSITION TO YOUR 
MATION. FOR A SET OF ELEVEN OF 
SEND 25 CENTS EXTRA. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd St., New York, WN. Y. 
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Fish-Eye View 
(Continued from page 6) 

ous difficulties initial attempts at 
under-water photography were found 
to be surprisingly good. 

All of the sub-surface technique of 
life saving has been filmed under 
water. The intricacies of the various 
strokes used in canoe paddling have 
been “shot” from both above and be- 
low the surface. A complete slow- 
motion anlysis of the three competitive 
strokes has been filmed with Kather- 
ine Rawls, Olympic swimmer, doing 
the swimming while being paced by 


slow-motion record of all the more in- 
tricate fancy dives has been made with 
Pete Desjardins, former Olympic 
champion, Marshall Wayne, present 
Olympic title-holder, and Miss Rawls 
doing the diving. Many other aquatic 
subjects of interest have also been 
recorded. 

The Red Cross proposes to make 
this material available to all persons 
who are interested in aquatics. Be- 
tween two and three hundred photo- 
graphs like those accompanying this 
article will be used to illustrate two 
text books which will be published in 
the spring of 1937 by the Red Cross. 
One volume will be devoted solely to 


the canoes. In addition, a complete life saving and water safety and the 


EADERS OF SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain free 
literature and sample goods from Scholastic Coach advertisers. This form may 
be sent directly to Scholastic Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., from which point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 
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other will be on the subject of swim- 
ming and diving. Other photographs 
will be used for informational pamph- 
lets and timely articles. 


Film for instruction 


The motion picture film already 
taken is purely technical in nature and 
will be used for instruction in examin- 
er’s training courses and at confer- 
ences of swimming instructors. Films 
on life saving and swimming activities 
for popular instruction will soon fol- 
low and will be distributed through 
regular film agencies to schools, camps 
and organizations for visual education. 


The Life Saving Service of the Red 
Cross is not interested solely in any 
one particular phase of aquatics. 
Under the terms of its charter it seeks 
only to prevent loss of life by drown- 
ing, and for many years the organiza- 
tion has taught the technique of life 
saving to hundreds of thousands of 
people in order to meet the common 
emergencies with which they are con- 
fronted in the water. The organiza- 
tion has spent nearly a quarter of a 
century in an attempt to educate the 
bathing public in what can and what 
cannot be done safely in the water. 

The Life Saving Service has always 
known that complete lack of or little 
skill in swimming among bathers has 
been the major cause of most drown- 
ings. The organization has sought 
by every available means not only to 
get people to swim but to swim well 
enough to take care of themselves in 
the water. Henceforth the Life Sav- 
ing Service will devote a major part 
of its activity to raising the general 
level of swimming ability. 


Overemphasis on Football 
A Problem in New Guinea 


Wireless to THe New York Times. 

PORT MORESBY, British New Guinea, Nov. 
24.—So many deaths have been caused by native 
football in New Guinea that the leading chief has 
asked the authorities to discuss the situation with 
the native council. 

The prohibition of tribal warfare had left the 
warriors without recreation. The authorities in- 
troduced football, but became perturbed by the 
casualties. A match played at Rabaul began 
with the orthodox number of players, but after 
thirty minutes the number had increased to fifty- 
seven, and a dozen warriors were lying injured. 
The police found seven players armed with 
knives, seventeen with broken bottles, nine with 
razor blades and the rest with stone clubheads, 
six-inch nails and short sticks with sharpened 
points. 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 
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